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The Chnstian Century's Thirtieth 


Anniversary Subscription Crusade 





Thank You! Thank You! Thank You! 


ITH THE EDITOR out of town holding an evangelistic meeting in Missouri how can the Circulation Man 
adequately do the honors of this great occasion? Congratulations! Congratulations! We are with you! Glad 
you've started something business-like! The Circulation Department will measure up to the Editorial 
Department if it keeps on! Here’s my list of names! Here’s my birthday gift! [not many say this, but 
they’re mighty good!] Here’s our hand! Put us down as Crusaders! It took you a long time to get started 
but you're sure started now on the right track! We feel responsible for The Century; it’s OUR paper 

now!—this is the chorus that has been sounding in the C. M.’s ears every day at mail time. 

How happy everybody is! It seems to the Circulation Man as if the friends of The Century had just been ‘‘waitin’ 
’round’’ to get an invitation to a party like this. They like it. Who doesn’t like a ‘‘Donation Party!’’ 

But the C. M. solemnly promised last week that he’d not talk much this week. He intends to keep that promise. But 


he just must rise and say: 


Kind friends: We are glad and grateful for your words oi sides being the most liberal, that has characterized any paper of 
recent years. ‘ 


congratulation and encouragement, and for your prompt ac- The ¢ k it] hic tat 1 
* 2 a wyppery r. Se ie frankness with which you state your plan is very refreshing. 
ceptance ot the invitation to be hen our party. We hope you There is nothing concealed. “It’s an open deal. He who reads can 
and all our friends will from this time on lend your best jy» and not get his foot into something. Everything is fair 


The spirit of enlisting new readers should enter into the heart of 

Celebration a great success! every reader of your great paper. If a thing is good for us it is too 

This Subseription Crusade is a perfectly frank affair. It good to keep to ourselves. We must share the contents of your 

anemn mn diemnien th deen not talk ahout ene thine and werk Weekly with a multitude. You can count on me doing what I can 
5 5 to help the good work along. 


efforts in all-around practical co-operation to make our great 


for another. 
It is:an out-and-out SupscripTion Crusade. That middle paragraph contains just what we want to 
We are asking for subseriptions—twenty thousand of them, make plain. We want everybody to know right from the 
The Crusade is beginning what our plan is, and everybody ean find out all 


and twenty thousand dollars to pay for them. 
just what it is, and nothing else! The editors of The Century that the C. M. himself knows about this Crusade if he’ll read 


have attained some reputation for their eandor, and now your pages two and three in each week’s issue. 
We are out after subseriptions, and money to pay for them— 


Cireulation Man is being appreciated for the same quality! 
and we intend to be perfectly frank about it. Don’t you like 


Here is a letter from Rev. H. W. Hunter, of Higginsville, Mo., 
which expresses this appreciation. He says: that wav better? 
That is my speech. Again thanking you, and so forth and 


The Thirtieth Anniversary Subscription Crusade that you are : 
starting in your columns is the most stupendous undertaking, be- so forth—-I now propose that we hear from others. 






Judge Frepericx A. Henry, Cleveland, O tions and best wishes for another thirty. The Cen splendidly appealing and intensely spiritual way. I 

For thirty vears of faithful Christian service well tury occupies a field rather unique It is needed he- am proud that you could write an article so profound 
performed, The Christian Century s entitled to and cause it is unfearing; it is sometimes, in certain qua and so tender. Such work will give you tremendous 
has my hearty congratulations and my best wishes ters, considered an irritant and the folks who «do influence in guiding the religious tendencies of the 
for many bappy returns of the anniversary of its not like it apparently fail to realize the value of a nation—an imperative need. You seem to put life 
{ journal that is not a follower, but a leader I wish -and the sympathy, love, and work which consfi- 

tute life—ahead of the foolish intellectualities which 


you every success in the campaign for twenty thou- 


birth on New Year's Day of 1884 No one should, 
sand new members to The Century household. 


smone . : ous utterane e favori : 
oaiieiiceins tat = the , & y Ata np men bave heretofore called religion, and in doing 
spirit in which The Century has spoken its mind that your course makes a great contrast to the hig- 
Se be visereus withent being quarreleome or cend ‘ : : otry and denunciation whic h we constantly meet else- 
: ! Rev. A. B. Puineurt, Indianapolis, Ind where. I hope you will get your 20,000 new sub- 


rious, is a wholesome ideal which I believe Th . 
; - Your plan of increasing the subscription list of scribers. You deserve them! 


Century has both sought and realized in consider The C ‘ nae ae. . ¢1 
able measure Under that rule of conduct our peonle ve iristian en vury is legitimate and praiseworthy. . i : = . ; TT) 
‘ — well support several religious weeklies a t Success to you. The “open mind” is the slogan for Rev. J. Lestre Lopinearer, Santa Monica, Calif. 
ing as many different points of view, and such com our times There is no danger to truth in free dis I have just finished reading the splendid conven- 
petition will do both writers and readers good cussion There is no hope for it under other con- tion number of The Christian Century, and cannot 
shall be glad to help in the form of birthday cel ditions, refrain from expressing my appreciation and de- 
bration which you announce light. To those of us who were unable to attend, 
Mr. Wenpett Huston, Carrington, N. D. vou have surely given in large measure the inspira- 
, a . tion of the T zathering. 
Pres. Hint M. Bewt, Drake University I have the last edition of The Century, and hasten on of the oronto gathering 
I am glad indeed to congratulate you upon your oh a on a | ee Mr. Joun M. Rem, Denver. 
Crusade to enlarge the constituency of The Christian vis re best religious weekly lave reac or many — . ‘ ave @ >ased 
Century I wish vou the very greatest success years In fact it has been some time since I have Permit me to say that I have been well a i 
. 7 subscribed for a religious weekly, but now The Cen with the original research, the freshness and broa¢ 
fil ; T ’ i rhic ave sate stions of a te 
. —— tury fills the place. The editorial page is so broad Way ™ which you have treated questio 
Rev. E. L. Powsnn, Louisville and full of scholarship, that it is a delight, and the ligious and moral nature. As long as the paper 
remains a progressive one, making original and 


con- z . . 
fundamental research along the lines for which it 18 


Permit me to congratulate The Christian Century Outlook or any other religious paper does not 
established, vou may count upon me as a subscriber 


and on the announcement of its tain more strengthening views on the great live 


on its past record 
as 


splendid programme of endeavor I hope you may be religious present day questions. Just as sure 
di gladdened on your anniversary that you will feel thought progresses, so will your paper grow, for it and as a hearty supporter of your paper. 
disposed to break forth into singing I like the represents the purest and best i eligious thought. oe ss 
spirit of The Christian Century I like its keen, in . sg & = a or = on Sage oe Pama Rev. ALLEN T. SHaw, Macomb, III. ; 
cisive writing 1 am half inclined to say that [ for subscriptions and will mail in a few days a I find The Christian Century diet wholesome i 
like its heterodoxy, for it strikes me as being very elected list of friends to whom you must appeal for the main, conforming to my idea of the pure food 
close to orthodoxy I like it because it proposes support. I am sure they will respond. Sincerely laws. I have gotten several good sermons from 
to work under a supreme sense of loyalty to Christ, pelieving in your message to men, and wishing you Tecent issues. TI like your temper, open-mindedness 
and through the body of Christians known as the Dis ever increasing power, I am, yours sincerely. and progressive methods I hope you will receive 
ciples of Christ, and claiming the splendid ind . the patronage you deserve. 
pendence within that body which is embraced in ti oo 
two worde—liberty and lovalty I may not person Rev. Howarp T. Cres, Augusta, Ga. Rev. C. R. Mitcnett, Montgomery City, Mo. 
ally be able to be one of the Crusaders [Yes, but he The contemplated program to increase the circu I wish you every success with The Christia® 
wil c. # but I am most glad to approve of the lation of The Christian Century rejoices my heart Century. . . 
Crusade; and I pray the blessing of God to rest upon Thousands should read it where now there are hun . / 
your fine paper ireds What matters it if some do not agree with Rev. Ws. Ross Luioyp, Flemingsburg, Ky. 
your positions That very fact is an asset: if I Your report of Toronto Convention is ™ the 
Rev. Grornaer W. Kwyerrer, Ann Arbor lo not coincide with your opinions you have per things said and in the way they are said 80 fine 
great service of stimulating and helpful that I must tell you. The quality of 


formed for me the very 
n rT n € ; ~ Lend 


I certainly wish The Century success in its new 
venture. It seems to be the only paper we have evet thoueht and always your rare spirit of grace min your paper is to me a wonder. I am proud t “7 
had as a people, which recognized the fact that as ‘sters to my spiritual growth I covet the priviles it to my friends. I believe you and the C. FE. am 
. mmunion we are not the end, but only a means, of every member of this congregation being a constant the Standard are more together than ever. 
and that emphasizes that other potent fact that we reader of The a. entury, but a selected list I shall Mr. A. J. Barr, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. | 
are not the whole but a part. Surely there was never mmediately forward. After reading your announcement of the Anniver 
such a need for the wide preaching of these truths sary Subscription Crusade I wish to offer you @ wore 
now Mr. Samvet Harven Cuvurcnu, Pittsburgh, Pa. of ‘encouragement in your work. The Christian Cen- 
Congratulations on the thirtieth anniversary of tury has been excellent in the past, but the more 
Rev. James N. Crutcher, Neosho, Mo The Christian Century I note a great improvement cent numbers have been exceptionally fine, leading 
The Century thirty vears old! So youthful in n matter and form recently This week's Litera.y me to look forward from week to week for the new 
spirit, so aggressive, and yet, I hardly realize that Digest bas a full page of extracts from one of yovr numbers. I occasionally find single items that - 
the ars had grown into such lengths Congratula editorials, which discusses God’s leadership in a well worth the entire annual subscription price. May 
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Twenty Ihousand New Subscribers and 
Twenty Thousand Dollars to Pay for them 





—_——— 


] tender you my best wishes for the success of the 


Crusade you are now entering. 
Rev. V. W. Buarr, N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Not only does The Christian Century deserve 
success in the contemplated Subscription Crusade, 


but it will be achieved. May I mention three fea 
tures which cause me to support The Christian 
enthusiastically ? 1. Your front page arti- 


Centu! 

ele nearly always is rich. 2. Silas Jones’ Prayer 
Meeting “stories,” year in and year out, are -te 
best 1 ever have read. 3. Your editorial opinions 
have received more comment and recognition from 


journals as “The Independent” an! 
“The Literary Digest” than all the rest of our 
publications combined so far as I have 
noticed I do not always agree with all The Chris- 
tian Century says but that is saying nothing against 
The Christian Century! I have not a friend in this 
i with whom I agree in toto, and I never feel 


such standard 


free with him who is not “square’’ enough to dis- 
agree with me. I believe in The Christian Century 
because it has proved its honesty, love of truth, 
constructiveness, spirituality and vital touch with 
the problems of today. 


Rev. T. E. Wiyter, Fulton, Mo. 
Congratulations on the approach of the _ thirtieth 
anniversary of The Christian Century, and also on 
the splendid Crusade you have planned. The Century 
great constructive value to the Disciples’ 


is of very 
you the highest degree of 


movement, and I wish 
suecess in this crusade. 


Rev. W. F. Rornwensureer, Cleveland, O. 
Accept my heartiest congratulations upon the f 
ward step of The Christian Century on the eve of 
its thirtieth anniversary. The movement ought to 
from a host of Disciples of 


command 
Christ. 


response 


Rev. Austin Hunter, Chicago. 

The Crusade for twenty thousand new subscriptions 
and twenty thousand dollars to pay for them is a 
large and worthy undertaking. I hope you may have 
great success. The improving quality of The Cen 
tury entitles it to this support. 


Rev. Geo. W. Hemry, South Bend. 

week’s issue of The Century proved so fasci- 
that I read it entire at a sitting. You are 
ilfilling your mission in an excellent manner and 
estowing a great blessing even if you have male 
s anxious sometimes. The Christian Century has a 
“reserved seat’ at my reading table. 





} 


Rev. Epcar DeWirt Jones, Bloomington, Ind. 

I rejoice with you and others who have put so 
much of their very selves into The Century, that 
“the long night bas rolled away.” I mean the night 
financial resources, the night of misunder 
misrepresentations. A new day for 
The Christian Century has dawned. I predict that 
the Thirtieth Anniversary Subscription Crusade will 
” a success, a great success and I shall be glad 
to ha some part however humble in helping 


standings and 


Rev. Raten V. Catnaway, Clinton, Il. 


Permit me to congratulate you and The Century 
n the forward movement to secure twenty thousand 


new subscribers. The Century is worthy of heartier 
support than it has been receiving. I shall ve glad 
to help in the way suggested. 

Re Irvine S. Cuexowern, Philadelphia 


I have been greatly pleased with recent numbers of 
The Christian Century—tbe convention numbers have 
deen splendid and will serve as permanent 
merits our support. 
f the people in our church 


records. 
' 


Such improvement generous 


ave wished that more ¢ 


were subscribers to The Century and when they have 
had 1 year I know they will be. Congratulatioas 
and G speed! 

Re Ciark W. CumMines, Ipava, Tl. 

What a glorious convention number of The Cen 
tury gave us I am so glad the Disciples of 
Christ } such a paper It is one I am glad to have 
the members of other religious bodies see. 

P Antuvr Houtmes, Pennsylvania State College 

Congratulations upon The Christian Century’s 

years of service and especially upon its latte 

*ars of expansion and progressiveness ay it con- 
nue s new and broader field with the sam« 
cor ar broad-mindedness that has characterize] 

nt ist vears. It deserves success because it 

Pres. R. H. CrossFiep, Transylvania University. 

I wish t mgratulate The Christian Century most 
genutr n the vecasion of its thirtieth anni 
w sar 1 read ever issue with great interest 
— I Century has to say always stimulates 
—— terest whether one agrees with its 
Ositions not This, it seems to me, is the most 
aiua t surnalism 

H. J. Loken, Berkeley, Calif. 
M ! st ngratulations on the plans of cel 
hg t tieth birthday of The Christian Cen 
M new host of friends be raised up be 
r t the ideals for which it stands realized 
R R. W. Gentry, Winfield, Kans. 
cd, sure in congratulating The Christian 
wy he subscription campaign just begun 
hat tl ng person can doubt that The Christiar 
Centur i . ote - “ , 

. s our future in its hands? It is cer- 

tain ¢} 


“Mat ten years from now the paper that voices 





THE CRUSADE BRIEFLY STATED 


A Celebration in Gladness and in Service. 

The announcement of a plan to celebrate The 
Christian Century’s Thirtieth Anniversary, which falls 
on Jan. 1, 1914, by a Crusade for Twenty Thousand 
new Subscribers and Twenty Thousand Dollars to 
pay for them was made in the issue of October 23. 
If by any chance you overlooked it or wish to refer 
to it again we will be glad to send an extra copy 
of that issue free of charge to any address. in 
brief the Crusade plan is as follows: 

The Disciples Publication Society proposes to 
make a concession of $10,000 on 20,000 new sub- 
scribers, provided, 

1) that present readers of The Christian Century 
send in 20,000 names, without cost or any other 
obligation, according to instructions on the blank 
enclosed herewith. 

2) that the friends of The Christian Century do- 
nate $20,000 to send the paper to these names for 
one full year as a gift. 

The list of names will include 4,000 ministers not 
now taking The Christian Century (this list of mia- 
isters to be compiled in the office from the Year 
Book, not by our readers) thus putting The Chris- 
tian Century in the hands of virtually every preacher 
in the brotherhood. 

Such a list of 20,000 new names (every name 
carefully selected because it represents an active 
church worker, if not a leader) added to our present 
list of subscribers, will give The Christian Century 
the most valuable subscription list of any religious 
newspaper in the United States! 

During the year the publishers will be enabled to 
produce a paper as far ahead of the present Christian 
Century as the present Christian Century is 
by its enthusiastic readers to be ahead of any paper 
published for the Disciples. 

The result will be that by the end of the year, 90 
per cent of these gift subscriptions. will be renewed 
on their own account, and The Christian Century will 
be established in the hearts of a constituency which, 
by ordinary methods of subscription increase, it will 
take many years to gain. 

OUR PRIMARY INTEREST IS TO SECURE THE NAMES OF 
PERSONS WHO, AFTER READING THE CHRISTIAN CEN- 
TURY ONE YEAR, WILL BE LIKELY TO SUBSCRIBE FOR IT 
ON THEIR OWN ACCOUNT FOR ANOTHER YEAR. 

Each name may represent almost any theological 
attitude. Open-minded “conservatives” find almost 
as much pleasure in The Christian Century as do 
open-minded “progressives.” The paper appeals to 
no partisar constituency. It pleads for the “open 
mind.” Let that hint guide you in selecting your 
names. 

Another hint: Your list should include those who 
possess a degree of intelligent interest in church 
matters. We find that our subscribers who “stick” 
always the more intelligent and the 
more earnest ones. The Century is a dead-in-earn- 
est paper, devoid of claptrap, sensationalism, 
church gossip; and it makes its appeal to persons 
intelligent enough to desire the kind of aid it gives 
Note however that we say intelligent IN CHURCH mar- 
TERS. Not mere academic culture but Christian cul- 
ture—this is what we want you to keep in mind in 
making out your list. 

We trust implicitly your good judgment. You 
will try to make your selection of names not merely 
from the standpoint of bestowing a favor upon per- 
sonal friends, but from the standpoint of securing 
ultimately a list of permanent subscribers for The 
Christian Century. 

Let the names roll in! 

Use the blank on next 
send for more. 





are almost 





page. If not sufficient 








the highest ideals of the Disciples, and speaks the 
deciding voice in their tendencies, will be The Chris- 
tian Century, or a paper like it. Therefore, to labor 
in its interest is to choose that which abides. 


Mr. Harris R. Cooney, Cleveland, O. 
I want te congratulate you on the work which 
The Christian Century has done. “Who knoweth but 
thou art come unto the Kingdom for such a time as 
this?’ The future years will demonstrate the great 
; Christian Century has rendered to our 
wishes for its future! 


service The 
religious movement. Best 


Murpny, Muncie, Ind. 
counted as a friend and w 


Mr. Horace G 
I am glad to be 





wisher of The Christian Century. We differ radically 
n some important things, but I enjoy its sweet and 
thought provoking spirit. May it live long and 
prosper greatly. 

Rev. A. L. Cone, Carthage, 1). 

I rejoice in the present plan to secure twenty thou 
sand new subscribers to The Christian Century. This 
is the most constructive period in the history of the 
Disciples and The Century seems to be leading tthe 
way You may count on all your friends. 

Rev. L. J. Marsuatyi, Kansas City 

I believe in the mission of The Christian Century. 
I enjoy and appreciate it most thoroughly. I wish 
you great success in your new program Enclosed 
f list of names. . 

Rev. W. G. Winx, Rensselaer, Ind. 

I congratulate you on the plan that you have 

adopted, because it is not a selfish one since you 


are making it possible for all of those who believe 


in The Century to have a part in the celebration. 
With the years of loyalty, 
votion, and exercised in the « 
velopment of the Cause, The Century is 
better equipped larger, riper and 


experience of ke 
progressive policy } 
Master’s 


today for a 


sweeter ministry than at any other period in its his- 
tory. I shall be glad to know that the paper will bea 
weekly visitor to the homes of those whose names 
I am sending in this letter, for I am positive that the 
spirit of The Century will be an inspiration. 


Rev. Roger T. Noor, Frankfort, Ky. 

I herewith send renewal and one new subscription. 
The Christian Century is an inspiring visitor to 
my study. It comes with morning freshness. Every 
paper has an atmosphere. There is nothing stifling 
about The Century. 


Rev. FRaNK WALLER ALLEN, Paris, Mo. 

I am certainly with you in The Christian Cen 
tury’s Thirtieth Anniversary Subscription Crusade. 
There is no paper among us that so well deserves 
the loyal support of all Disciples as The Christian 
Century. I am with you because of your integrity, 
because you recognize the law of change, and he- 
cause you are not afraid of the truth about life. 


Rev. H. W. Kine, Beaver Creek, Md. 

The Century is being delivered regularly now, and 
I have received all of the issues since the convention. 
I take this opportunity of saying that I am pleased 
with your paper. The editorials are thought-pro- 
voking and very suggestive: the devotional articles 
are helpful, and “At the End of the Day” is very 
interesting reading. I do not agree with some things 
that are said, but on the whole, if the paper con 
tinues to be as good as the few issues I have real, 
I will not regret the wherewithal that brings it to 
my desk. 


Rev. C. H. Winxpers, Indianapolis. 

I congratulate The Century upon the approach of 
its thirtieth birthday and you upon the splendid 
paper you are giving us. I hope your plans for a 
greatly increased circulation may meet with abundant 
success. In my judgment we have never had a bet- 
ter convention number of any paper than the issue 
of The Century for October 16, 

Rev. B. A. Aspport, St. Louis, Mo. 

Every sign of prosperity and progress of The Chris- 
tian Century gives me pleasure. Its influence on us 
all has been wholesome and I congratulate you that 
you look into so bright a future. I trust your Cru- 
sade for more subscribers may succeed beyond evert 


the large outlines drawn by The Century which 
always comes to us with the morning face. 
Rev. H. E. Starrorp, Massillon, Ohio. 
That The Century is to go into several score 


homes of our congregation, that 20,000 new sub- 
scribers are to be added to its already splendid list, 
is a fact that gives me more real joy than anything 
I have felt for a long time. While you are worthy 
of the heartiest congratulations, I feel that the larger 
congratulations must go to the twenty thousand who 
are to be so richly blessed. 
Rev. Wm. MULLENDoRE, Franklin, Ind. 

I congratulate you on The Christian Century’s 
thirtieth anniversary and the subscription crusade for 
twenty thousand new subscribers. But more espe 
cially I congratulate you on the more solid financial 
basis of The Century and its outlook for larger useful 
ness, for I feel that the very life of the real plea of 
the Disciples of Christ depends upon the triumph of 
certain ideals some of which are voiced by Th: 
Christian Century alone at the present time. Sd 
long as The Century champions these ideals it will 
deserve to succeed and to deserve success is a greater 
thing than success itself. 


Rev. J. H. Goupner, Cleveland. 

Your thirtieth anniversary subscription crusade is 
finely conceived Better is it that ten or twenty 
thousand mewn, distributed all over the Brotherhood, 
should give $20,000 than that the amount should be 
given by one man. This ought to succeed, 1 en 
close my list and also my check. 

Rev. J. P. Givens, Carbondale, Il. 

The Christian Century has the ear 
great religious journal. It has done 
structive work, is always fresh and for the most pact 
has kept sweet. 


marks of 4 
sOme con 


Mr. D. F. Givens, Des Moines. 


The appeal of The Century for a wider circulation 
to reach the heart of a progressive thinking Discipi¢ 
ship indicates a spirit that should meet a generous 
response. To take a forward step with a vision of 
Century’s editors. 


optimism is characteristic of The 
journalism 


Certainly as this virile type of 
finds an opportunity to impress itself on a thoughtful 
lasting and tolerant in 


Disciples’ plea will be manifest 


religious 


reading constituency, a more 
terpretation of the 


Rev. Joun R. Ewers, Pittsburgh 
The Christian Century .is a delight. It comes lik 
the invizorating air from a mountain. I admire its 
polic of courageous leadership Every communion 
needs one journal which is clearly committed to 


progressive ideas. The Century fulfills this mis 


sion perfectly. 
Rev. Peter Arnsiiz, Baltimore 

I have been a regular reader of The Christian 
Century ever since it has been a newspaper, and I 
take pleasure in conveying to you my sincere congrat- 
ulations on its attaining its thirtieth anniversary 
under your able editorship. You are making it one 
of the most readable papers in this country. I 
always enjoy its broad, catholic estimation of move 
ments looking to the common good. I wish you every 


possible success. 
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Our Anniversary Subscription Crusade 


For instructions in filling out this blank be sure read pages 2 and 3 in our issue of Oct. 23rd 





Names suggested by Address 
for one year's gift subscription to The Christian Century. 


Be sure to write very plainly or use typewriter Be certain of all addresses.———Do not fail to give information as indicated in third col- 














mn Use this prepared blank only—if it is not large enough for your entire list send for another or wait for next week’s paper.——Do not put 
lown any Disciple minister 
Name. Address. | Information (Do not omit this). 
} | 
| 
Use title (Dr., Prof., Rev., Mr., Mrs., Miss) | ' 
Mr. John Smith Chicago Junction, Mo. Farmer, Deacon, Sunday-school Supt. 
| 
Mrs. Ralph Doe. 162 N. Lincoln St., Buffalo, N. Y. Husband a lawyer, Active in C. W. B. M. 


S. 8. Teacher. 


Mr. James Phelps 14 Century Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. _ Clerk, unmarried, Pres C. E. 





—— 




















Mail this list at once to H. E. MERRITTS,CIRCULATION MGR. THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY, 700 E. 40th St., Chicago. 























THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON, EDITOR 


HERBERT L. WILLETT, CONTRIBUTING EDITOR 





“Ye did it unto me,” said Jesus. 

They did it unto Christ! That is most surprising. 
The people to whom they did good seemed so un- 
like Him. He is in glory, and these poor wretches 
were in shame. He lives in heaven, and these poor 
creatures lived in the slums. How in the world 
could it be true that they did these good deeds to 
Jesus? Surely, there must be some mistake! Some 
cf them spent six months in heaven fairly rubbing 
their eyes with astonishment to find that they had 
ever done anything of importance for Jesus. ‘ Why, 
He lived from about 5 B. C. to 30 A. D., did He 
nut? And they lived from 1860 or 1870 till nine- 
teen hundred and something. How could they have 
done anything for Jesus? 

They did it in the good they did to others in His 
spirit. Not all of them thought very much about 
it. Not all of them realized at the time that there 
was anything very religious about it. There was 
some one needing help, and they helped. That was 
all there seemed to be about it. And behold, the 
first morning in heaven, they are told that it was 
Jesus they assisted! 


* * oe 


Can we make this a little more modern, and some 
way understand its meaning? 

So much is said about right living, and so little 
ahout right living with people. A large share of 
the treatises on ethics would seem to have been 
written for Robinson Crusoe; but all the rest of the 
world is living and has lived in human relations, 
and needs to be taught less how to cultivate itself in 
spiritual life than to get on decently and righteously 
with that portion of the twelve hundred million in- 
habitants of the globe with whom they touch elbows. 

The plan of salvation has been defined very often 
on its forensic side. But on its practical side, it is 
something like this. God cannot say to men, who 
differ widely in knowledge and ability, “Do these 
things and live;” for some can do more and some 
less. But He has displayed his own nature and 
spirit in terms of human life, and permitted men to 
say, “I accept Jesus as my Saviour.” 

Men may no longer minister to the physical needs 
of Jesus of Nazareth. Still, the same needs weigh 
on the world that did in His day. You show your 
attitude toward God and every duty, by your rela- 
tion to Christ. You show your attitude toward 
Christ by your conduct toward your fellow men. 
We help God when we do good to our brothers. 

It is not strange that Jesus reckons good done to 
his brethren as done to Himself. The Spirit of God, 
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which was in Christ, is identical with the Spirit which 
He imparts to His brethren. There is double kin- 
ship between Him and His—a kinship both divine 
and human, 

Moreover, by virtue of this kinship, there rests 
upon us the double obligation of calling out in every 
vther man a Christ-like spirit; and in refusing to 
permit any other man to call out from us any other 
spirit than that of Jesus. 

We have made our mistake in limiting the test 
to beggars and those generally whom we count un- 
fortunate. The translation “unto one of the least 
of these’ may seem to afford ground for such a 
limitation. But the revision gives it correctly: it 
is “unto one of these, my brethren, even these least.” 
It may be a service rendered unto one of the Lord’s 
great brethren, but it is not because of his greatness 
that the service is important. That is why “even 
these least” is added. It is the Christ-like spirit that 
makes the service great, irrespective of the rank of 
the person served. The text is not to be limited to 
service rendered to outcasts; the principle is of uni- 
versal scope. 

* * * 

It would seem that God has endeavored to pre- 
pare us for living together in the widest possible re- 
lations by the variety of association imposed upon 
us wholly without our consent in the home. It seems 
a simple matter, this association within the four 
walls, and with a restricted circle. But there are 
two or three noteworthy things about it. The first 
is that we have no choice whatever about the homes 
into which we are born, or the people who are our 
associates there. The next is that the home circle, 
narrow as it is, has a very wide variety of associa- 
tion. And the next is that the welfare of each mem- 
ber of the home depends upon the acceptance of the 
arrangement in good faith, and the working of all 
to the common end for which the home is established. 

If you have the true spirit of Jesus, these things 
will you do: 

You will be considerate of the feelings of others. 

You will not make sport at the expense of peo- 
fle’s misfortunes or weaknesses. 

You will never remind a black man that he is 
biack, or a cripple that he is deformed, or an awk- 
ward man of his awkwardness. 

You will never do to another a thing which you 
would not enjoy yourself, assuming that he does not 
mind it. 

You will seek everywhere, and always, to treat 
men and women with the respect belonging to man- 
liood and womanhood. 
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The Social Gospel 


And Its Relation to Home Mission Ex pansion. 


ITHERTO, 
placed chiefly upon evangelism of 
an introductory sort. Many evan- 
velists have been at work calling 

the people to repentance. And our papers 
babble and sometimes seream with the 
reports thereof. Quantitative expansion 
has been and very generally is, the sort 
some have felt 


emphasis has been 


most desired, although 
that this eraze for numbers was leading 
us upon thin ice. But there are many 
depth and permanency; 
higher edueational standards, intensive 
Sunday-school work, a growing literature, 
a real desire to practice umion as over 


evidences of 


against the excessive mouthing of it, a 
desire for the better organization of our 
unwieldy religious democracy, and other 
things, are proofs of enlargement which 
is healthy, desirable and reassuring. | 
brusli them all aside, however, to speak 
of the upwelling fountain of interest in 
the social ministry, the tide of enthusi- 
asm over the social gospel as the central 
message of future home mission expan- 
sion. Many have felt that our plea for 
Christian union was right but that it con- 
tained an impractical element or was de- 
ficient in some respect; but the social 
message fulfils this deficiency and makes 
union the most practical of all ideals. 
This means union on a basis of deeds and 
not on a basis of words. This is the uni- 
fying principle which all protestantism 
is adopting. 
THE NEW CALL TO THE CHURCH. 


In the first place consider the urgency 
and the appropriateness of the social 
gospel. God speaks to us in the times. 
Great as the church in general may be 
in promise there are streaks across her 
banner, not of sacrificial blood but made 
by rents in the fabric. The wrongs done 
to Christ by religions have again rent 
the temple veil. There is nothing wrong 
with the divine foundations but there are 
eracks in the superstructure which threat 
en to become breaches of large dimen- 
sions. There is a widespread disaffee 
tion and a reeent prophet reasons thus 
about ‘Most of our churches are 
operated today on an antiquated theory 
of the chureh’s function. We have in 
the country 164 separate protestant de 
nominations. For many years each ot 
these boasted and paraded its reasons 
for separate existence but no ehureh ever 
pretended that it offered a better oppor- 
tunity to play the Good Samaritan; or 
that it was capable of producing a higher 
No de 
nomination ever boasted that it had a 
peculiar ability, fitness or willingness to 
feed the hungry, to elothe the naked, to 
visit the sick’’ and generally to practice 
the brotherhood of the burning heart. 
Every church has generally practiced 
the brotherhood of the burning head and 
Every one rushed into 


type of manhood or womanhood. 


stinging speech 
the over-crowded field of theological spec 
ulation and attempted to gain a footr- 
hold: not one has made for the un- 
occupied region ol social service, Loyalty 
to Jesus was supposed to be identical 
with assent to a body of speculations ; 
the function of the church was to form- 
ulate and defend this body of specula 
the function of the minister was to 


trons; 
justify the existence of the denomination 
that held the speeulations and convert 
people to belief in them. 


BY FREDERICK E. LUMLEY. 


But out of the great mystical move- 
ments of God among the sons of men 
have come new ideals of function and 
standards of judgment as a part of a 
new world view. ‘he younger generation 
has no more than an academic interest in 
those splendid theological battles of the 
past. The young 
never go near those churches which dog- 
matize mostly and therefore fossilize com- 
pletely. They have seen clear through this 
religious artificiality and to them it is not 
Christianity. The test of a religious life is 
no longer to consist of subscription to 
systems ingeniously extracted from the 
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Seriptures; it must consist in Christ-like 
lite, vibrating sympathetically with the 
down-trodden of our age. 
than theological tower Swiss-like and 
formidable on every hand and demand 
a Christian solution; the Social message 
is indeed very urgent. And if the Chris- 
tian chureh loses itself in the solution of 
these problems it will find itself aceord- 
ing to Christ’s word. Today it is being 
foreed into the laboratory of social unrest 
to seek there the victories denied to 
its merely doctrinal propaganda. And 
there is a new spirit in all ecclesiastical 
watch towers; it is the spirit of research 
going beneath the methods and principles 
based on traditional assumptions and ris- 
ing to the surface again with programs, 
Christ-prompted, solidly reasoned and 
socially masterful. 


THE SOCIAL GOSPEL DEFINED. 


But what is the social gospel and where- 
in does it differ in character and purpose 
from what is already preached? Mani- 
festly a satisfactory answer is impossible 
here but some hints may be given. The 
social gospel is the message of Christ to 
the individual, not as an atom in a vaeu- 
um, but as a social centre; it is the 
message of Christ addressed to the en- 
vironment of the man as well as to the 
man; it is a proclamation of the truth 
that the principles of Jesus must be 
injected into the tissues, the 
infinite number of life-relationships; it is 
a message which should issue in a social 
religion involving at least, ‘‘clean living, 
social service and social justice;’’ it is 
a pronouncement against all schemes 


social 


people of our day” 


Problems other, 


whatsoever that hinder the progress of 
the kingdom of light and love and oppor- 
tunity and self-respect. 

But is it Seriptural? Yes, it is the 
fulfillment of the Seriptures for it brings 
into the central foreground the ideal of 
the Kingdom of God, the central teach- 
ing of Jesus. In this light all Seriptural 
terms take on additional significance. Re- 
demption is thus a far more comprehen- 
sive word than most of us have thought: 
‘*it encompasses every relation and realm 
of man’s being, it cireumscribes a circle 
whieh gathers up in its significance the 
unlimited purpose of God in the world.’’ 
Thus the man who is completely saved 
is saved in all his relations, body, mind 
and spirit, family, church and society and 
not before. Redemption is a unity, a 
totality and it means that people are not 
saved in sections and fragments. The 
social gospel is fully buttressed in the 
Seriptures. 

ILLUSTRATED BY A STORY. 

It is also reasonable. Perhaps a story 
will impress this truth better than an 
argument. In a New York kindergarten 
one winter’s morning, a frail, dark-eyed 
girl stood by the radiator warming her 
tiny blue and benumbed hands. Pinched 
by poverty and unutterably sad, she 
looked up to the teacher and asked: 

‘Teacher, do you love God?’’ 

‘Why yes, dearie, of course I love 
God,’’ answered the wondering teacher. 

‘*Well, I don’t,—I hate Him,’’ was the 
fierce rejoinder. ‘‘He makes the wind 
blow and I haven’t any warm clothes,— 
He makes it snow and my shoes have 
holes in them,—He makes it cold and we 
haven’t any fire at home,—He makes us 
hungry and mama hadn’t any bread for 
our breakfast,—Oh, I hate Him.’’ 

A PERTINENT QUESTION. 

Tell me what would you do or say to 
preach the gospel to this girl? How 
would you turn that hate into love? Yon 
know that the first effective message 
would inelude warm clothes, nourishing 
food and comfortable shelter. Now 
multiply this girl by almost ten million, 
the number annually in poverty in a 
land of wondrous plenty, and you have 
the chief home field at this hour in Amer- 
ica. And multiply the message delivered 
to her by almost ten million and you 
have the social adequately 
preached. Starving people, victimized by 
rampant injustice, are incapable of un- 
derstanding theological dogmas and their 
time is too valuable to listen to them. 
Unmitigated destitution is the only hell 
thousands of people can think of, and @ 
sufficient supply of food, clothes and fuel, 
the only heaven they want, immediately. 
‘‘We cannot make saints in hell,’’ say: 
Batten, and while conditions are as they 
are it is simply impossible for converts 
to preserve their integrity. Hence the 
great losses after evangelistic meetings. 
Strike off the shackles of economic Sia 
very, the worst of all forms of slavery 
now existing, and the people will leap 
forward to hear of the love and care of 
God. A certain reasoner of old said: 
‘Tf a brother or sister be naked and 7 
lack of daily food, and one of you say 
unto them, go in peace, be ye warmed 
and filled; and yet ye give them not 
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the things needful to the body, what doth 
it profit?’’ And the thousands of empty 
pews in the land answer nothing. ‘‘*The 
things needful in order,’’ that is the 
burden of. the social gospel. 


A FORWARD STEP NEEDED. 

To survive the swift revolution of the 
present age, the worship of the chureh 
must take on some additional features 
and trim off those which are a hindrance 
io the Christian life. The Germans and 
Italians stated plainly that they did not 
eome to the echureh where I once min- 
istered because the worship was unin- 
telligible to them. Is the average church 
service unintelligible only to foreigners? 
Is it not in many respects out of joint 
with the times? And if the chureh 
chooses to stand apart in worship as 
in other things, inflexible and unsympa- 
thetic, society will go its own way and 


leave it to its sublime isolation. Miss 
Eeclesiasticism is expected to be the 
ageressor in this ease and win Mr. 
Worldly-wiseman. But having his in- 


terests neglected, he has gone in seareh of 
another spouse, it may be Miss Socialism, 
or Miss Trade Unionism or possibly Miss 
Agnosticism. This is a tragedy for al! 
concerned. The preaching of the social 
gospel will help ‘‘to remove the stuffy air 
and stuftier ideas of the meeting-house 
and prevent Christ from becoming a 
wooden part of a wooden scheme.’’ There 
is a steep dip into fundamentals in such 
a ministry. 


THE CAUSE OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


Take the case of religious education. 
The best Sunday-school ever dreamed of 
can but be a temporary expedient, a 
mere ripple on the surtace in the re- 
hgious-edueation-for-the-young movement. 
Religion is a part of life; Jesus is the 
greatest name in history. What foolish- 
ness then to pretend to understand social 
evolution with a prime factor omitted? 
By resting content with any sort 
Sunday-school, the leaders are helping to 
perpetuate this foolishness. The Sunday- 
school forees are strong enough, if a de- 
termined effect were put forward to put 
the Bible into the school eurriculum 
where it belongs; this is the goal towards 
which they should work but of which 
we hear little. There are those who hold 
that if the working classes of the country 
were made dominant in polities tomorrow, 
they would undertake this particular 
task at the outset. It would be difficult 
to suggest a more far-reaching method 
of home expansion. 

We believe in a united discipledom; 
we believe in a united protestantism; 
some have dared to believe in a union 
of protestantism and Catholicism. And 
these are good and desirable, but they 
alone will most assuredly not fully re- 
cover for the chureh its oozing power; a 
simple union would be searcely less ob- 
jectionable to the labor party, for ex- 
ample, than any one of the uniting bodies. 
Something more is needed; a united 
Christendom is vastly more than a con- 
solidated protestantism, it is a union of 
all Christo-centrie forees and movements 
whatsoever, eeclesiastical and non-ecelesi- 
astieal and it alone is equal to the task 
of ‘‘Christianizing the social order.’’ The 
destructive forees in society are more 
than a mateh for any lesser opponent. 
It is the splendidly conceived union for 
which Christ prayed that we must work 
and net only that which seems possible 
As Christians we dare hold no 


of 


to us 
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lesser ideals as final. But what does 
this larger union imply? 
THE FIRST TASK. 


It is agreed by many students of social 
conditions that the economic system is the 
chief fortress to be taken in the present 
campaign against unrighteousness in the 
land. And, while the church has ‘‘ seouted 
around it, dived under it,’’ and ballooned 
over it or like Saul’s army has been in 
motionless array against it, fearing the 
attack, the labor movement like the 
spirited son of Jesse has not been 30 
spineless; it has opened the attack with 
some every brilliant While the 
church hesitates, impetuous Peter Synd- 
icalism snatches up the sword of ‘‘ direct 
action’’ and carves off an ear just to 
show his mettle and as a hint of what 
may follow. But the time has now come 
when the chureh also must attack this 
last entrenchment of the predatory and 
unbrotherly spirit, for it is ‘‘the strateg- 
ical key to the spiritual conquest of the 
modern world.’’ And one ofthe best 
methods of attack is by closer co- 
operation with those movements whic! 
have had nerve enough to begin the en- 


tacties. 


gagement. Not that the methods of the 
labor leaders can always be approvea 


but why is ‘‘the more excellent way’’ 
not demonstrated? Is it true that the 
chureh has gotten itself into the position 
of Achan at the conquest of Ai? Must 
we ask the down-trodden to slip into the 
bottomless abyss of social injustice and 
make no noise about it? It would seem 
clear to penetrating minds that Christian- 
ity cannot be Christianity and remain a 
silent witness of such monstrous social 
wrongs. This battle for justice has been 
taken up by organizations outside the 
ehurch and in an unschooled and often 
brutal manner they are doing a work for 


Christ. Why cannot the chureh work 
with them to soften their methods and 
be inspired by their enthusiasm? In 
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their ultimate purpose they are akin to 
the church; they ‘‘both seek to bring 
about a psychic change, a moral revolu- 
tion, first.’’ Both are ruled by the con- 
viction that all the world ought to be 
brothers in fellowship with one another 
and with the Creative Power; they both 
desire a spiritual regeneration. At the 
present time these non-ecclesiastieal move- 
ments have tremendous power politically, 
educationally and numerically. If througit 
an exchange of leaders, and agreement on 
platforms of social amelioration, these 
forees and the chureh could be veered 
towards each other, a mighty work would 
be started and a mighty tide of enthusi- 
would up in both. 


asm rise 


A NEW CALL FOR UNITY. 


In pleading for union, then, the Dis- 
ciples of Christ can expect no 
consummation for nothing less was in the 
mind and purpose of Christ; union 
means this much and vastly more but this 
much is within our finite view. Our 
vision of union has been preserved plastic 
for this great leadership; our creed has 
remained broad enough and our chureli 
organization democratic enough to in- 
elude all who believe in Christ. These 
things place upon us the ungainsayable 
responsibility, and the present frightful 
social diseases challenge us to captain 
the movement for uniting Christendom. 
The times are ripe for a re-aflirmation of 
the eall of Jesus to union; they are 
ripe for us to preach the glad tidings of 
converted wills, clean bodies, sanitary 
homes, wholesome cities, righteous pol- 
ities, the abolition of child-slavery, the 
annihilation of commercialized vice and 
every other phase of the gospel of salva- 
tion to the uttermost; the times are ripe 
for us to sound forth the summons to 
every follower of Christ to make common 
cause against any and every obstructor 
of the King’s highway. 
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‘*‘BUT WHAT SAYEST THOU?’’ 
(St. John 8:3-11.) 
By W. D. Nessir. 
We have saved the soul of the man that killed, 
We have turned to shrive the thief; 
We restored the pride of the man that lied 
And we gave him our belief; 

But for her that fell have we fashioned hell 
With a faith all stern and just— 

It was so of old; and no man has told 
What our Lord wrote in the dust. 


We have sighed betimes of our brothers’ crimes 
And have bade them be of cheer, 

For the flesh is weak, and the soul grown meek 
May yet read its title clear. 

But we draw away from the one astray 
As the truly righteous must. 

She is cursed, indeed! and we did not read 
What our Lord wrote in the dust. 


For the men who thieved, and who killed and lied— 
Who. have slain the woman’s soul— 

We have worked and prayed, and have seen them made 
All clean and all pure and whole. 

But we drive her out with a righteous shout 
In our Pharisaic trust. 

So the man goes free—but we did not see 
What our Lord wrote in the dust. 

















The Fountain of the Great Lakes 


Chicago Sculptor Tells Origin and Meaning of His New Work. 


|’ happened in this way. Almost twenty 
years ago—I remember it was 
soon after the World’s Fair—I was on 
my way one evening to Evanston, anid 
chanced to sit Mr. Burnham 
We were talking of the triumphs of 
that most beautiful of all expositions 
and Mr. Burnham criticised gently the 
lack of initiative of our seulptors, re 
marking that he was sorry that none of 
us had thought to make a fountain pei 
sonifying the Great Lakes. 1 recognized 
at once the beauty of the suggestion, and 


beside 


felt appropriately ashamed that none of 
us should have thought of it. Later I 
made the sketch whieh has developed im 


“ 
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BY LORADO TAFT. 


the course of years into the group now 
completed. There was a long dreary pe- 
riod after the World’s Fair; a hopeless 
eternity of depression and longing, illu- 
mined only now and then by the ghoul- 
ish hope of a death mask of a prominent 
citizen and a possible bust. 


ARTIST’S NEW ATTITUDE. 


It came over me gradually that the 
coy attitude of our artists—like *a girl 
waiting to be proposed to—was not a sue- 
cess; that while our publie needed seulp- 
ture it did not know it, and never would 
guess it unless someone showed it what 
It was high time to visualize 


- 


some of those pent-up emotions. But 
sculpture is an expensive craft—it is 
like architecture in that respect—and its 
most beautiful dreams are impotent un- 
less you can externalize them. By good 
fortune I chanced to have at the same 
moment here in the Art Institute a large 
class of young people eager for some- 
thing to do. I began to devise subjects 
for their united efforts. One year we 
did the Nymph Fountain which aston- 
ished the world. The next year, I think 
it was, five of my young sculptors made 
from a sketch of mine the first model of 
the ‘‘Great Lakes.’’ They were less 
than life size; they were not very good, 
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“The Fountain of the Great Lakes” Chicago's New Statuary “Group. 
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and being made separately they did not 
fit together very weH. But people liked 
the idea, and I was encouraged to do 
them again. I did so, this time doing 
the work entirely myself, though at in- 
tervals between lecture trips and writ- 
ing and teaching and ‘‘death-masquerad- 
ing.”’ It was a rather desperate time, 
but there was what musicians call a 
‘‘Jeit motif’’ of hope running through 
those days and months. When at last 
the group was finished and exhibited, it 
found friends, and some never ceased to 
work for it until the order was assured. 
This first model was made in my little 
studio in the Fine Arts Building, a space 
but little wider than the group, so that 
I never saw the ends of the composition 
from any distance. Upon receiving the 
definite order from the Ferguson Com- 
mittee I made the group all over again, 
enlarging the figures from seven and one- 
half feet to ten feet. 
THE MOTIF OF THE GROUP. 

The motif of the group is not pro- 
found. I have sometimes wondered if it 
were not too obvious. ‘‘Lake Superior’’ 
on high and ‘‘Lake Michigan’’ on the 
side both empty into the basin of ‘‘ Lake 
Huron,’’ who sends them on to ‘‘Lake 
Erie,’’ whence ‘‘Lake Ontario’’ receives 
them. As they escape from her basin 
and hasten into the unknown, she 
reaches wistfully after them as though 
questioning whether she has been neg- 
leetful of her charge. 

Some have thought that my personifi- 
eations of the Lakes were, or should be, 
Indians. Naturally the idea suggested it- 
self to me, but was never seriously en- 
tertained, since the Indian type of wom- 


THE CHRISTIAN 


anhood is hardly our ideal, while a 
classic Diana in moceasins and feathers 
—a prettified, characterless Indian—is 
no longer aeeeptable in art. Back of 
this, however, is the feeling that these 
creatures should be of no time nor race. 
They are the Danaides of the new world 
whose immemorial task was solaced for a 
moment by the canoes and camp-fires of 
the red-skins. 


MR. FERGUSON’S PART. 


All my work would have ended where 
it began had there not come into the 
plan a man like Mr. Ferguson, a man of 
means. I never met Mr. Ferguson, but 
I wish that I had. I remember what a 
thrill I felt when the significance of his 
unprecedented benefaction first dawned 
upon me. I felt that I should have 
known him. I wanted to thank him per- 
sonally in the name of all Chicago, the 
Chieago of today and of the many to- 
morrows. And I would have thanked 
him with still greater emotion in the 
name of Chicago’s new school of sculp- 
tors which this bequest makes possible 
the group of men and women who will 
bring a fair fame to our city as a direct 
result of this gift. 

I mentioned this desire to a friend 
who remarked dryly that perhaps it was 
well that I had not met Mr. Ferguson— 
if he had heard my wild talk he might 
have changed his will and left every- 
thing to an asylum or library. But 
whether or no he foresaw the workers as 
well as the work; whether the seulptors 
and architects entered into his conscious- 
ness, this remains to me the highest 
eause of enthusiasm and gratitude, that 





The World Work of 


N a recent issue of ‘‘The World’s 

Work,’’ there is an article entitled 

‘*The Business of Christianizing the 

World.’’ The article is in itself re- 
markable; but the really striking thing 
is that it appears, not in a missionary 
magazine, but in ‘*‘The World’s Work.’’ 
One needs a minute or two in which to 
take in some of the implications of this 
fact. But there is no eseaping the con- 
clusion. The business of Christianizing 
the nations of the earth is now a part of 
the world’s work! It is not a fad. It 
is not an amiable weakness on the part 
of gushing simpletons. It is not a diver- 
sion for the idle leisure of maiden ladies 
of a certain age with more money than 
sense. It is not even a legitimate outlet 
for Christian enthusiasm too exalted for 
this work-a-day life of ours. In the judg- 
ment of sober magazine editors and pub- 
lishers who are not in the editing and 
publishing business ‘‘for their health,’’ 
missionary enterprise is a substantial part 
of the world’s work. 

MISSIONS A BUSINESS. 

The writer has made no mistake in 
talking about ‘‘the business of Christian- 
izing the world.’’ He points out that it 
has long sinee passed a stage when it 
could be conducted by a few pastors 
meeting in the study of some city chureh. 
It is now a big business which demands 
and receives the attention of big business 
men—the words ‘‘big business’’ used here 
Without their popular connotation of 
distrust. 

Times have changed since the best 
that Charles Dickens could do to help 


BY CHARLES F. AKED. 


on the ‘‘business of Christianizing the 
world’’ was to represent Mrs. Jellyby, 
‘‘who earried the world in her eye,’’ as 
intent upon supplying flannel petticoats 
to the Hottentots and moral pocket hand- 
kerehiefs to the native populace of Bor- 
rioboola-Gha! 

One wonders what Dickens would have 
said of a ‘‘business’’ whose suceess en- 
ables this ‘‘ World’s Work’’ writer to re- 
port that it was a missionary who first 
explored Africa and gave the first im- 
petus toward the development and en- 
lightenment of that great dark continent. 
Within the last few months a missionary 
made the first complete ascent of Mouni 
McKinley. An American missionary 
manufactured the first set of movable 
types for the Chinese, thereby making 
possible the development of the Chinese 
newspaper. The jinrikisha comes from 
the inventive genius of another. More 
than twenty-five years ago the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions was able to fill a large book ot 
five hundred pages with a record of the 
contributions of missionaries to science 
and a second volume of equal size would 
be necessary to bring the record up tv 
date. The probability is that Dickens 
would have had to abandon his beloved 
Cockney and exclaim in pure American 


that this is ‘‘going some!’’ 


VAST WORK DONE. 

It is impossible to give the number 
of hospitals at present maintained by the 
‘‘business of Christianizing the world.’’ 
The ‘‘World’s Work’’ writer says, safely 


CENTURY 


artists are growing up in our midst who 
shall win for our city recognition in the 
world of beauty; who shall crown our 
commereial life as was crowned the com- 
mereial life of Athens and Florence and 
Venice. 

CHICAGO’S LACK. 


What Chicago lacks, what all our new 
American cities so deplorably lack, is a 
background. Our traditions are all be- 
fore us. Our homes, our streets, our 
lives are casual. We need something to 
give us greater solidarity—to put a soul 
into our community—to make us love 
this place above all others. This art 
alone can do. Jane Addams has under- 
stood it when she wrote: 

‘“‘After all, what is the function of 
art but to preserve in permanent and 
beautiful form those emotions and sol- 
aces which cheer life and make it kind- 
lier, more heroic and easier to compre- 
hend, which lift the mind of the worker 
from the harshness and loneliness of his 
task, and by connecting him with what 
has gone before, free him from the sense 
of isolation and hardship?’’ 


THE VALUE OF MONUMENTS. 


Such is the value of monuments; such 
is the poteney of this ancient awfully 
permanent art of seulpture. It bears its 
message through the ages, reaching a 
hand in either direction, binding together 
as it were the generations of men. On 
mouldering stone and corroded bronze 
we read the aspirations of a vanished 
race. In the same materials we send our 
greetings to myriads of souls unborn. 
There is elation in the thought. It is 
immortality. 


Missions 


‘*more than a thousand.’’ And there are 
thousands of physicians and surgeons, 
men and women, engaged in this part of 
the ‘‘business.’’ Dr. Sun Yat Sen received 
his first training in a missionary hos- 
pital. And he is only one of many now 
prominent in their own countries whose 
education was begun under similar con- 
ditions. This writer asserts that in the 
new Republic of China a_ surprisingly 
large number of city and provincial offi- 
cials are graduates of the mission schools. 
KIPLING ON MISSIONS. 

The genius of Kipling has analyzed 
for us the emotions of a native who 
sees for the first time an automobile 
somewhere on the road beyond the Simla 
Hills. Dr. Patton, just back from India, 
writes enthusiastically of the utilization 
of the automobile—‘‘the epitome of mod- 
ern civilization.’’ He pictures for us Dr. 
Kate Seudder, out in Southern India: 
‘*A finer sight can hardly be imagined 
than Dr. Seudder returning from one of 
her medical trips, her touring ear, fitted 
up as a dispensary, loaded down with the 
garlands of grateful patients she has 
ministered to along the road. They meet 
her at designated points, as at a bridge, 
or under a large tree; and it is an un- 
usual day when she has not treated one 
hundred such eases and brought back 
several patients to her excellent hospital 
at Vellore.’’ And, to go back to the 
writer in ‘‘The World’s Work:’’ In 1900 
there was tragic testimony to the sue- 
cess of foreign missionary work in China, 
for during the Boxer outrages more than 
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thirty thousand Christian converts chose 
to be killed rather than deny their faith.’’ 

San Francisco, or the religious part 
of it, is to take a hand in this busi- 
ness of Christianizing the world in 1915. 
It is probable that a great building, ap- 
proved by the Exposition management, 


will be erected on the Fair Ground by 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


the Christian organizations of the coun- 
try. Here will be arranged exhibits, 
showing in massive proportions and 
splendid detail the progress of this great 
‘*business.’’ Here will be held meetings 
for the advoeacy of the Christian religion, 
in which the gospel will be preached by 
men from all ends of the earth in all 
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the great languages of the world. Of 
material triumph and artistic achievement 
the Exposition is assured. Its greategs 
achievement, its greatest triumph, may 
yet turn out to be a demonstration to 
mankind that the effort to Christianize 
the nations is an essential and inevitable 
part of the world’s work. 


The Rural Ministry 


A Practical Discussion of a Timely Question. 


HE ehureh has at last awakened to 

the consciousness of a new demand 

upon the ehureh and her ministry. 

The chureh of to-day must minister 
to men of to-day. The church must have 
something on her program besides preach- 
ing, praying, singing hymns, and an oc- 
casional funeral or wedding. The ministry 
must have a message and type of service 
adaptable to every condition and to every 
type of mind. The same preparation and 
qualifications will not assure equal sue 
cess in all fields. 

The country church has some problems 
peculiar to the country. The country 
minister needs special preparation for his 
task. He should be just as well educated 
as the ety 
devoted to his work and to his field as 
the foreign missionary is to his, and esteem 
nis mission of equal importance, In ad 
dition to the usual ministerial education 


preacher. He should be as 


he should have some knowledge of the 
things in which the people he is to serve 
are interested. He should know some 
thing about agriculture and horticulture, 


of stock and machinery. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR THE RURAL MINISTER. 


An intelligent student of rural condi 
tions will note the absence of two impor 
tant factors of prosperous community life 
that may in a measure be supplied by 
an efficient minister. There is a lack 
of leadership and consequently of co 
Cities and towns have in their 
leader- 
ship provided and a form of co operation. 
They have in addition many social and 


operation. 
municipal government a kind of 
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benevolent organizations. These bring 
people together into groups with a com- 
Laboring men have their 
unions, merchants and manufacturers 
their through which they 
express their common interest in the wel- 
fare of all. Not so the farmer. The 
grange which was intended to meet this 
need has not been generally successful. 
Moreover, there is a woeful lack of intelli- 
gent appreciation of the value of such 
co-operation. Here is an opportunity for 
the minister. He may be able to cultivate 
and lead to expression the desire for or- 


mon interest. 


associations 


ganization and co-operation. He can show 
how industrial interests may thus be con- 
served and at the same time an opportun- 
itv afforded for social intercourse and 
intellectual eulture. 

The efficient country minister will also 
provide for the entertainment of the 
young people. He will tactfully seek to 
give direction to their choice of amuse- 
ment and their reading. The intelligent 
country minister who would render efli- 
cient service will recognize the absolute, 
imperative necessity of residence in the 
community he is to serve. The minister 
who lives forty miles away and comes into 
the community once a month for a Sun- 
day engagement can not solve the prob- 
lem of the country chureh. And yet few 
country churehes have any other service 
from the minister. 
Wilson of the Department of Chureh and 
Country Life of the Presbyterian ehureh 


The Rev. Warren H.: 


says, ‘‘It is almost impossible to find 
ministers who will live in the country with 
the farmers. Among forty-four churches 
in one presbytery only two have pastors 
giving all their time and only four hav» 
pastors living at any of the points for 
which they preach.’’ In Ohio it was 
found that nine-tenths of the ministers 
of country churches were absentees. Once 
a month preaching is the prevailing cus- 
tom. 
HIS WORK AN HONORABLE ONE. 


The country ministry should be recog- 
nized as a specialized ministry, fully 4s 
honorable as that of the city, demanding 
just as strong and fine a man. The min- 
ister who would render most effective 
service in the country must find here an 
absorbing life mission claiming all his 
powers and demanding a consecration as 
thorough and enthusiastic as the eall to 
the foreign mission field. He should ree- 
ognize his great task as a community 
builder. He should be able to see that 
his problem is one of industrial efficiency, 
economic progress and social co-operation 
and recreation; that it is a problem of 
home comfort, of educational equipment 
for rural life, of personal happiness, of 
religious vitality and institutional deve'- 
opment for community service. With 
such a conception of his ministry and 
proper appreciation of its importance in 
the wide seope of its influence he may 
feel a just pride in his position and have 
a humble consciousness of superior claims 
to publie recognition. 











God Is Not Far 


BY THOMAS CURTIS CLARK. 


OD is not far from any one of us: 
The wild flower by the wayside speaks His love; 
Each blithesome bird bears tidings from above, 
Sunshine and shower His tender mercies prove, 


And men know not His voice! 


God is not far from any one of us: 
He speaks to us in every glad sunrise; 


His glory floods us from the noonday skies; 
The stars declare His love when daylight dies, 


And men know not His voice! 


God is not far from any one of us: 


He watches o’er His children day and night; 
On every darkened soul He sheds His light; 
Each burdened heart He cheers, and lends His miglit 


To all who know His voice. 
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THE SPIRITUAL LIFE OF THE 
MISSIONARY. 


Part of An Address Made Before the 
Conference of Foreign Missionaries 
at the College of Missions. 


'T seems like presumption for one like 

me to attempt to speak to a body of 

missionaries on this spiritual life—it 

would be far more fitting for me to 
sit at your feet and learn of you; but the 
task was imposed on me by those whom I 
cannot refuse anything. I am glad, how- 
ever, to render this service because it 
gives me an opportunity to express my 
feeling on a point that is not always em- 
phasized, and that is, that there are 
many things on the mission field to test 
a man’s spiritual fibre to the straining 
point, and that the chureh there is a 
ehureh militant in a peculiar and trying 
sense. I onee asked Mrs. G. L. Wharton 
what was the hardest thing she had to 
endure in India, thinking she would tell 
of some of her experiences in the great 
famine, throngh which she had recently 
passed; but she said it was the ever-pres 
ent atmosphere of evil, as though Satan, 
the great adversary himself, was always 
at hand. We sometimes fail to appreciate 
this terrible oppression from the sur- 
rounding mass of heathenism, with its 
constant suggestion of low and degrading 
ideals. And how especially hard to train 
children in such an environment! With 
what heartfelt fervor must the missionary 
utter that petition, ‘‘Deliver us from 
evil—or the evil one!’’ 


TESTS OF CHARACTER MET. 


And in the community life we find in 
some of our stations, where a number live 
together in the same bungalow, there aré 
often testing conditions to Christian 
character. Because people are good, it 
does not necessarily follow that they are 
congenial, and the fine art of living har- 
moniously and happily together is not al- 
ways of easy attainment. Eccentricities, 
a hasty tongue, a quick temper, fault find- 
ing, lack of adaptability, all come to light 
in the close contact of daily intercourse. 

With this depressing isolation from 
Christian surroundings, with this stifling 
atmosphere of heathenism always en- 
compassing him, the missionary must 
know how to endure great strain with 
equanimity, and to maintain a high level 
of spiritual life, so that he may be at 
once a pattern and a guide to those to 
whom he ministers. 


SPIRITUAL LIFE IN THE HOME CHURCHES. 


I would also emphasize the necessity of 
a deepening of the spiritual life in the 
home chureh as a eontributing foree to 
the spiritual life of the missionary. In 
these days of frequent furloughs, and of 
missionary contact between the homeland 
and the mission field, the spiritual pulse 
of the western churehes is making itself 
felt over the whole world. If our mis- 
sionaries are to be fitly and fully pre- 
pared to convinee the world, they must go 
forth from ehurehes in which the spirit 
of Christ is evidently at work. 


THE DUTY OF THE CHURCH. 


Is it not, then, the perennial duty of 
the chureh of our day, and of all days, to 
search itself, and see if it be growing in 
grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ ? Every thought. 


. 


MODERN WOMANHOOD 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. IDA WITHERS HARRISON 


ful person must recognize a danger in 
conventionalizing and limiting Christian 
virtues to a certain set of qualities. The 
decadence in the Jewish church seemed 
to consist in such over-emphasis on a cer- 
tain kind of loyalty to their form of wor- 
ship and its traditions, mainly along lines 
of outward observance, that they almost 
lost the old prophetic ideal of ‘‘doing 
justly, loving merey, and walking humbly 
with their God.’’ What more terrible ar- 
raignment and philippie in all literature, 
than Jesus’ denunciation of the religious 
leaders of His day! And yet his most 
seathing words were not against 
and outstanding sins, but against things 
that were masquerading as religious vir- 
tues—against their form of long prayers, 
of fasting, of Sabbath observance, their 
love of chief seats in the synagogues, 
their very gifts to the support of their 
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Viss Emma Lyon, missionary, whose thrill- 
reported 
in a recent issue of this paper. 


ing experiences in China were 


worship, not beeause they were too small, 
but because the motive of the giver was 
wrong. 

The most subtle peril, the most deadly 
blight that can attack the spiritual life 
of the chureh, is the danger of falling 
into the formalism of Pharaseeism, ol 
emphasizing the outward semblance ot 
the religious life, rather than the deen 
things of justice, merey and faith. It is 
so easy, so natural, seemingly, to place the 
emphasis on regularity of chureh attend- 
ance and contribution to church finance— 
on things that minister to the outward 
minds of the local congregation, rather 
than on heart-searching teachings of the 
attitude of its members to their God and 
their fellowman. One might attend every 
service of his church, might give to its 
support, might lead in its prayers even, 
and do it for a selfish and sinister pur- 
pose, as the Pharisees did it—and Jesus 
ealled them ‘‘Sons of hell,’’ and said 
that publicans and sinners would enter 
into the kingdom of heaven before them. 


THE SUBSTANCE, NOT THE SHADOW. 


So, in approaching the spiritual life of 
the missionary or of anyone, we must try 
to deal with the substance and not the 
shadow. The commission on The Prepar- 
ation of the Missionary in its report to 











the Edinburgh Conference says, ‘‘ Methods 
of religious thought and expression are 
changing, and we must recognize this 
change, if we are to maintain our hold 
on our ablest young men and women to- 
day.’’ To express this life in pietistic 
terms is not enough—the garb, the 
phrase, the outward observance of Chris- 
tian routine is_ insuflicient—something 
more sincere and searching is demanded 
by the clear thought and clear eyes of to- 
day. We find this report warning againsi 
such fundamental lacks, as ‘‘inability to 
work with others, low ideals of honor in 
practical matters, failure to pay one’s 
debt, straightforward sineerity,’’ and it 
is especially emphatic on the necessity for 
self-control, and says, ‘‘No man, who 
cannot control his temper, can hope to ex- 
ert spiritual influence in the mission 
field.’’ These are the homely, every-day 
virtues, that we do not always include in 
the category of the spiritual life, but we 
must have them, before we can pass on is 
higher ground. Because they are the 
ideals of so-called worldly persons, is no 
reason we should undervalue them. My 
ideal of the Christian man is, that. he 
should possess every virtue of the world, 
in the amenities of life, in veracity, in 
integrity, in honor, and should add_ to 
them all the graces of the indwelling spir 
it of God, until his life is changed into 
the very image of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


THREE GRACES OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE, 


The Edinburg Commission on Prepara- 
tion of Missionaries mentions three 
graces of the spiritual life which are in- 
dispensable in the missionary. The first 
of these is Docility, for a missionary 
more than most men needs the peculiar 
grace that belongs to a teachable spirit. 
Capacity for growth at any time de- 
pends on willingness to learn. This is pre- 
eminently true of the young missionary; 
no matter what his preparation before he 
goes to the field, his attitude to his senior 
colleagues should always show the humil- 
ity, the hopefulness of the patient learn- 
er, entering a new and strange environ- 
ment. 

The report says of the second quality 
that it is not easy to find an English 
equivalent for it, but for want of a fuller 
word it names it Gentleness. Possibly a 
better phrase for it would be Matthew 
Arnold’s ‘‘Sweet reasonableness.’’ It is 
at the very root of adaptability; it is the 
spirit of courtesy and forbearance, which 
produces the right attitude toward alien 
races, strange customs, and unfamiliar 
conditions of life; there is no place in the 
world where personal adaptability is 
more difficult and important than on the 
mission fields of Asia. 


The third quality emphasized is Sympa- 
thy. The tact which comes from gentle- 
ness and forbearance is sufficient to pre- 
vent givine offense, but the secret of ~er- 
sonal influence, the power that wins, is 
the eapacity for sympathy. It was Paul’s 
power of identifying himself with every 
class and every race, of being ‘‘al! 
things to all men,’’ that opened men’s 
hearts to his gospel. The habit of gen- 
erous and intelligent appreciation of the 
glories of an ancient civilization, of the 
childlike and often Christlike elements in 
the character of the backward races. 
must be cultivated, as well as the sense of 
their compelling need for the gospel of 
our Saviour and our Lord. I. W. H. 
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EDITORIAL 


HOBSON FOR UNITED STATES SENATOR. 


UST how slightly political party lines ought to be held in 
the presence of a moral issue or a candidate representing 
positive moral progress is beautifully illustrated in the 

the candidacy of Captain Richmond P. Hobson for the United 
States senatorship from Alabama. Captain Hobson is now 
congressman from his district, and upon the recent death of 
Senator Johnson announced his desire to succeed him. Under 
the recent amendment to the Federal Constitution the selee- 
tion of a suecessor will be by a state-wide popular election, 
for both the unexpired and the regular term. 

Congressman Hobson’s candidacy is being opposed by a com- 
bination of the basest forces of his state, including, of course, 
the liquor interests there and the federated liquor interests 
of the whole nation. Anybody who ever heard Capt. Hobson’s 
temperance lecture—and hundreds of thousands have heard 
it—know what a tremendous force for the anti-saloon cause he 
would be if elevated to the Senate. 

Ex-Governor J. Frank Hanly, of Indiana, has stepped 
boldly forward from the ranks of his Republican affiliation 
to declare that Hobson, the Democrat, ought by all means to 
be elected and that right-thinking men and women the whole 
country over should send contributions to E. L. Clarkson, see- 
retary and treasurer of the Hobson Senatorial Campaign, Tus- 
caloosa, Ala., to see that he is elected. This is the way Gov. 
Hanly talks: 

Captain Hobson is a Democrat and I am a Republican, but I am 
so profoundly convinced that his election to the Senate will be a 
victory of such stupendous importance to the cause of temperance 
and ultimate national prohibition of the beverage liquor traffic, 
that I gladly waive all political differences and make common 
cause with him in his fight down there. His in signal measure is 
the Nation’s fight, and is, therefore, our fight. It is not right 
that he should be left without support to meet the odds arrayed 
against him. If we want defenders for the temperance cause, we 
must go to the rescue of our defenders when they are assailed. 


That is good doctrine, and we hope every enemy of the 
liquor traffie will have a part in bringing victory to Hobson, 
hero of the Merrimae and hard battler for the purest and high- 


est social ideals. 


TURNING LUMBER INTO BRONZE. 
T= dedication of the Fountain of the Great Lakes was an 


event of unusual significance. The wide esplanade south 

of Chieago’s Art Institute was filled with a large throng 
while Lorado Taft, the seulptor, told the story of the monu- 
ment, and the president of the Art Institute presented it to the 
Citv of Chicago. It is the first of many monuments to be 
erected out of the income from a million dollar legacy. 

The picture of the monument in this issue shows its 
general design. The five figures are grouped so that Superior 
pours her waters into Huron, Michigan also emptying into 
Huron from the side, Huron pours into Erie, and Erie with 
outstretched hand points where the river flows in far distance 
into the sea. The design has the merit of extreme simplicity; 
it is almost a personified map of the five great lakes; but it 18 
characterized by dignity, strength and lasting beauty. 

A city is often known by the historic places it possesses. 
Too many American cities have no historic background and 
remain unnoticed and unsung. There are few great events in 
the history of Chicago, for instance, which are of wide sig- 
nificance. The most important characteristic of Chicago is the 
city itself—unless it be its citizens. But a city in order to 
be great requires more than territory, buildings, business and 
inhabitants—it must possess a soul. A recent writer has de- 
clared that Chicago is striving to save its soul. One of the 
ways in which this worthy task is being pursued is by the wide- 
spread effort to make the city more beautiful. A unique 
agency for increasing the outward beauty of Chicago is a fund 
amounting to over $1,000,000 provided by a bequest of the late 
Mr. B. F. Ferguson, a former Chicago merchant. He sailed 


the great lakes, he bought and sold lumber, he unostentatiously 
saved his money. His will directed that after the payment of 
certain annuities the entire income should be paid to the Art 
Institute of Chicago, and entirely and exclusively expended by 
it under the direction of its board of trustees in the erection 
and maintenance of enduring statuary and monuments, in 
whole or in part of stone, granite or bronze, in the parks, along 
the boulevards or in other public places within the city of 
Chicago, commemorating worthy men or women of America, or 
important events of American history. The cultivated imagi- 
nation of this far-seeing man is turning his plain lumber into 
enduring bronze. The first evidence of this modern miracle, 
which is not only by the alchemy of sentiment creating beauty 
out of commerce but is a notable contribution to the externt 
beauty of the city, is the splendid Fountain of the Great Lakes, 
dedicated Sept. 9. The fountain gives evidence of the poetic 
idealism of the art of the sculptor, Lorado Taft. It is one of 
the first of many such works which will help to make Chicago 
beautiful as well as big. 

It is also a prophetic illustration of the way in which rich 
men can be idealists as well as men of practical affairs. 


THE COMMON PEOPLE. 
"Test WEIRD, uneanny philosopher, Nietzsche, whose 


brain reeled and gave way under the strain of his some- 

times profound and sometimes erratic thinking, held that 
as human life had risen from lower stages to its present condi- 
tion, so humanity as we know it is only an evanescent stage in 
the process of evolution, and that we are yet to develop a 
‘‘superman’’ far greater than the greatest of human beings 
past or present. This thesis has been popularized in the plays 
and writings of Bernard Shaw, and we now hear much about 
the coming ‘‘superman.’’ Let him.come. There will be work 
enough for him. 

But we shall not be here to witness the deeds of the super- 
man. Indeed, we much doubt his coming. The human body 
was arrested long ago. The superman will have to get on with 
much such a body and much such a brain as we have. We will 
not dogmatize about’ him; we are entirely willing he should 
come. But for a long time the world will have to get on as 
best it can with men and women. Let us hope they will be 
stronger in body and mind than we, and better in every way, 
but they will be genuinely human, and not superhuman. 

We have to deal, not with supermen, but with men; and 
the majority of them are commonplace men. 

It gives us a momentary shock to learn that the people who 
most nearly appreciated Jesus were the common people. It 
was not the learned who discerned the wisdom of His utter- 
ances. It was not the theologians who recognized the sound- 
ness of His theology. It was not the professional philan- 
thropists who best interpreted His constant deeds of mercy. 
The common people best loved Him, and most nearly under- 
stood Him. 


THE PROPHETS. 


N THE Boston Publie Library is Sargent’s famous mural 
| painting of the Prophets, a composition which has been pho- 
tographed and half-toned all over the country and the 
world. It is a work of marvelous technic, but as a work of 
spiritual interpretation it is a ghastly caricature. It is no more 
true to life than the stock stage clergyman—a pale, side-whisk- 
ered gentleman without enough backbone to ask for a second 
lump of sugar in his coffee. The prophets were men of their 
time, strong, virile, red-blooded men. They were far-sighted 
political economists; they were wise conservators of public in- 
terests. Above all, they were men of vision, able to interpret 
to their own people the spiritual significance of the age in which 
they were living. 
The worst thing about Sargent’s painting is its popularity. 
It either answers to the general idea of what the prophets were. 
or it finds the public mind such a vacuum on that subject that 
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it is ready to adopt the idea. So there stands on many a man- 
tel, and is hung in many a hall, that hideous row of howling 
dervishes, chiefly studies in drapery. Does any one suppose 
that pallid, haggard, bloodless men like those could have stirred 
the moral depths of their own time and created ideals which 
have remade the world? 

The prophets were preachers of righteousness, guided by the 
Spirit of God to interpret God to their own generation, and to 
find the spiritual truth of current events in the life of the 
world. 

The world has small need of priests, but it has perpetual 
need of men of the prophetic mind and heart. 


DOWN WITH THE SALOON. 


HE FIFTEENTH Annual National Convention of the 

Anti-Saloon League to be held in Columbus, Ohio, No- 

vember 10 to 13, promises to be the greatest assembly 
ever convened by the Chureh of Christ in opposition to the 
power of the saloon. Governors, senators, members of Con- 
gress, bishops, clergymen and men of affairs, with the great 
host of women who publish the tidings, will be there arrayed 
against the power of the saloon. Let the Chureh of Christ 
rally to this great convocation. May the powers of evil trem- 
ble at the assembled might of the hosts of the Lord. 


SUCCESS AND BELIEF. 


6é UCCESS is the science of being believed in,’’ says Ger- 

ald Stanley Lee. Salesmanship is successful when the 

representative of a business house wins the 
confidence of possible purchasers both in himself and 
in his goods. Suecessful teaching rests on confidence 
in the integrity of the teacher and in the worth of 
the truth. In the work of a church especially is suc- 


cess founded upon mutual confidence. The minister who has 
brought his congregation to the place where they believe in 
him and in his message has succeeded. Jesus is the great ex- 
ample of suecess won through confidence. The ultimate fact 
in the triumph of the gospel is belief in Christ. Success 1s 
grounded in personal faith. 


RELIGIOUS PAPERS. 


ONE is the day when a newspaper can maintain itself 
- by appeal to the abstract principle that ‘‘there ought 
to be a religious paper in every home,’’ or on the 
assumption that ‘‘one owes it to his denomination to take 
the denominational paper.”’ 

Both of these propositions are true, especially the first one. 
But neither one is a good and convincing reason why a person 
should subseribe for the particular paper that urges it. 

A denominational paper may narrow the vision of its 
readers and contract their sympathies. 

It may foster a state of mind obstructive of the great for- 
ward-flowing tides of God’s spirit in the modern world. 

If it does, it is nobody’s duty to take it, but everybody’s 
duty not to take it. 

And a paper may be religious enough but so dull that it 
makes the members of the family think of religion and the 
Chureh as dry and juiceless matters. If it fills its pages with 
local parish gossip in order to make the appearance of being 
a great NEWs-paper, its effect on the minds of its readers—if 
readers really read these padded pages—is vitiating. 

Subseribers have a right to expect their religious papers to 
be interesting, color-full, graphic, broad-visioned, discriminat- 
ing, interpretative of the great things of the world and of 
the soul. 

The average religious paper has conceived its ideal in terms 
of harmlessness. It must do nobody any harm. It must 
suggest nothing new. It must reflect the consensus of opinion 

it must not have positive opinions of its own that vary from 
this consensus. 

But that day is gone. 
support the religious press. 

If a paper succeeds it must be because it helps people and 
beeause they like it. 


The sense of duty will no longer 











MRS. PANKHURST. 


HE VISIT OF Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst to America 

has awakened a considerable degree of interest, favorable 

and otherwise. She represents the aggressive, militant 
wing of the suffrage movement in England. There are many 
American suffragists who seem to believe that their Amazonian 
sisters across the Atlantic have been justified in the militant 
measures they have taken to attract attention, and that the 
destruction of property and the endangering of life are quite 
justifiable in so excellent a cause. It was regrettable that Mrs. 
Pankhurst was detained by the immigration authorities. There 
was no reason why she should not have been admitted promptly, 
to speak in America with entire freedom, even though the 
vast majority of American suffragists have no sympathy with 
the anarchistie methods of a small section of their British 
sisters. We believe that the cause of woman’s franchise will 
win in England in spite of these outbreaks of misdirected 
energy. The Kingdom of Heaven has suffered violence from 
the beginning, and the violent have tried to take it by force. 
But in the end it is only education of the public mind that 
ean win victories. Mrs. Pankhurst is a most ladylike and 
engaging speaker, and under the spell of her eloquence it is 
easy to see how women might be swept away into the actions 
which have brought discredit upon their name. There are 
great causes which need championing, and some of those in- 
terested have felt at times that violence was justified in the 
effort to arouse public attention. But neither the hatchet in 
the fight with the saloon nor the hammer in the effort to 
secure suffrage can ever advance these causes in the minds of 
balanced and impartial citizens. 


HOW LONG MUST COLLEGES WAIT? 


T IS APPARENT that with the increasing emphasis placed 

upon beneficence in our churches, and the larger offerings 

now being gathered for missionary ends, there is imperative 
need of a crusade in behalf of educational endowment. Our 
colleges have too long waited for the opening of the large 
resources which the churches command. 

Every enterprise in which the Disciples are interested de- 
pends upon educated young men and women. A campaign to 
secure five millions of dollars to adequately endow our colleges 
ought to be started at once. We have already raised one 
million for the equipment of our foreign missions. Two and 
a haif millions more are contemplated as the imperative need 
ef our united missionary work. Not less than five millions will 
satisfy the absolute necessities of those colleges among us 
which have a right to claim the regard of our churches, and 
to hope for a permanent equipment. 

We hope to see the educational leaders among the Disciples 
unite in such an effort as will dignify the cause of education 
among us, and will obviate the necessity for individual and 
competitive canvassing, which so frequently fails of results. 


A UNITED MISSIONARY MAGAZINE. 
Pr ening. Th FOR a united missionary magazine are bright- 


ening. The value of such a monthly exponent of all our 

missionary and philanthropic interests would be very 
great. The experience of those religious bodies that have tried 
this plan is assuring. Such a magazine would command a type 
of contribution and an attention from the rank and file of the 
Disciples that none of the separate journals published by the 
boards could ever gaim. More than this, the constituency of 
such a magazine, being so much larger than that of any of the 
individual journals, would secure an education on all depart- 
ments of our work which it is impossible at the present time 
to provide. 

The editor who has been tentatively selected for this responsi- 
ble work is in every way worthy of the position, and may be 
trusted to place such a journal in a conspicuous rank in mis- 
sionary literature. We hope the boards may early agree upon 
the plan, and that it may be launched at no distant day. 
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Evitor THe Curistian Century: 

ANY are the rules that have been prepared for attain- 
ing happiness. Perhaps no rule is quite capable of 
general use. But I have today run across an illumin 
ating formula that is fertile with suggestion. It 

comes pretty nearly going to the root of the matter, as well 
as a rule can. 

I say as well as a rule can, because I am well aware that no 
rule, no maxim, can- give us happiness. What we lack who are 
restless and discontented, or contented without being happy, 
is not a new rule but a new dynamic. Many souls possess a 
life of great richness and peace and deep gladness who have 
never had formulated for them the rule they live by. 

But there are other souls who have been started wrong or 
have fallen into a self-regarding way of life, whose instinct 
for finding the great ends worth living for has been diverted, 
if indeed it was ever awakened. These souls often eome into 
revolutionary experiences—of pain, of disappointment, per 
haps of a deep-going love, that bring confusion and disillusion 
ment into their little self-world. Suddenly such souls awak 
to find how empty their little life is. how really unhappy they 
are, and they want to know how to find happiness. 

Amid the confusion of their inner life a rule, a formula, mas 
help to guide their awakened spiritual impulses and interpret 

| 


to them the true ends in whose attainment happiness also is 


found. 


S UCH a prescription I found today, and I have been refleet 

ing on it as applicable to the lives of most of us who go 
stumbling more or less selfishly along through life missing se 
much of its meaning 

‘*To eultivate the sympathies all the time and keep doing 
something useful’’—this is the simple formula which I found 
in a novel I am in the midst of. The book is that very popular 
story, ‘‘V. 'V.’s Eyes.’’ 

A bit of philosophy in a novel has to be pretty gripping to 
defleet my interest from the plot. I confess that it is only by 
the exercise of considerable effort—intellectual conscience, you 
might eall it—that I have overcome the childhood habit of 
‘*skipping’’ the descriptive or moralizing paragraphs so as to 
take up the thread of the tale which, I almost invariably dis 
covered, I could piek up neatly enough in the short, juicy-look- 
ing sentences of conversation following these arid wastes of 
deseription or philosophy. 

But this formula, appearing casually in a conversation be 
tween the serious young doctor and the gay society girl, seemed 
to pin itself to my brain, and so I have closed the book, letting 
the love-story take care of itself for a time, while I talk with 
your readers, Mr. Editor, about our ‘‘great task of happiness.’’ 

That word of Robert Louis Stevenson’s which makes happi 
ness a ‘‘task’’ for every one of us to work at is the secret 
presupposition of Dr. V. V.’s rule. Most of us are under the 
delusion that happiness lies along the way of indulgence, not 
along the way of stressful labor. But this girl is going to 
find out—I can only conjecture, but it is, I am satisfied, a safe 
guess—that happiness 1s attainable for her, only by an effort- 
ful direetion of her impulses, a conscious investment of her 
self in others’ lives and a deliberate forgetting of herself. 


W HAT a wonderful world it would be if, some morning, 
every one of us should wake up determined te work 
this day at the great task of winning happiness! To really 
work at it, not just hope to slide into it. To set oneself at it 


with as much purpose as a farmer sets himself at the task o! 
plowing his field. If we went at happiness that way we should 


all be inquiring in dead earnest: How shall I make mysel! 
happy? Where is the road that brings me out at the place 
where I ean say in full truth, at the end of the day: It has 


been a good day, and I am glad that I spent its hours just as I 
did! 

Dr V. V.’s rule discovers for us this road and takes us a 
long way upon it, if it does not bring us fully to the end. 

‘*To eultivate the sympathies’’ is the first thing. Our world 


is just as big as ourssympathies. By sympathy is not mean’ 
merely sentimental pity. Pity may inhere in specific cases o! 
sympathy, but the latter is a much bigger experience than is 
denoted by pity. Sympathy means an imaginative grasp of the 
facts—the human faects—of the ease. It means insight into the 





inner life of people, enabling one to ‘‘feel with’’ them. 

How we differ from one another in our ability to enter int. 
other people’s lives!’ There are great-souled women and men 
of our acquaintance who always see the human side of a situa 
tion before anybody else does. If a boy is disobedient at schoo! 
they see more than the lad and the broken law. They see his 
home life, the kind of diseipline or license he has there; they 
feel the adolescent impulses that stir in him and they act towar( 
him in the light of this sympathetic knowledge. Whereas thie 
person of duller sympathies sees only the lad and the broken 
law, and judges mechanically. 


O UR contacts with people are mainly in the outermost zones 

of their lives. Social conventions and the instinet of 
self-protection keep people from turning their warmer side 
out to the world’s touch. And then there is, on our part, the 
habit of classifying people and reekoning with them as mem 
bers of a class rather than as personalities with feelings and 
purposes like our own. 

This is the great difficulty of our moral life: the diffieulty o 
vividly conceiving other people and treating them as having a 
warm, insistent, passionate inner life JUST LIKE OUR OWN. 

That was the fault of the young society woman whose sou! 
Dr. V. V. seems (at the point I have reached in the book) about 
to awaken. She talked a great deal about ‘‘the poor.’’ But 
she knew no poor PEOPLE. She never entered imaginatively, 
into the soul of a poor person. She mapped off a great section 
of humanity under the category of ‘‘the poor,’’ but it never 
oceurred to her that:‘‘the poor’’ were poor PERSONS who had 
precisely the same stirrings in their breasts that she had in 
hers. 

She therefore lived in a very narrow self-world which was 
bound to be invaded now and then by fugitive hints and echoes 
from a larger world which would make her restless and wis‘- 
ful and unhappy. And soon or late there was bound to be an 
idea, or an experience, or some person, that would either gradu- 
ally or abruptly shiver her little self-world through and 
through. 

It looks as if something like this is about to happen now in 
this young woman’s life, and the doctor tells her that her sal- 
vation lies in the enrichment of her sympathies and in keeping 
herself doing something useful. 


@ hts sympathies ean be cultivated. The habit of taking the 

human point of view in our relationship with people can 
be cultivated just like any other habit. We can teach ourselves 
to think of the ‘‘butcher and baker and candlestick-maker,’’ 
not as mere symbols of the things we get from them, but as 
human beings with a warm inner life of their own. And we 
will be surprised what a glow this attitude will bring to our 
souls in all our dealings with them. 

I often sit in the street car and try to construct in my 
imagination the home life and the personal inward life of the 
men and women who come into the car. At times I have ear- 
ried this process so far that, instinetively, I felt on leaving the 
ear that I must say good-day to the care-worn lady opposite 
me, or the man with the knitted brow, or the kindly-faced man 
whom I pictured as having been a seatterer of kindness in his 
neighborhood all his life, so friendly had I become with the:n 
in my imagination. 

This habit of admitting people clear into your soul, of peo- 
pling your imagination with them and their interests—this 1s 
the best thing in life. With it goes a wonderful sense of the 
expansion of one’s world. It banishes cynicism and selfishnes;, 
the twin foes of healthy joy. And it brings happiness to one’s 
soul. 

It brings happiness provided there goes with this imagina- 
tive sympathy a systematic practical doing of kind deeds— 
‘something useful,’’ Dr. V. V. says. There is always a reaction 
where the imagination is indulged without doing something. 

Happiness begins within, in our sympathies, our human ap 
preciations, our sense of being part and parcel of the warm 
human lives that touch us; but it matures and maintains itself 
in overt deeds of service, in the practical virtues of neighbor- 
liness and love. 

May all your readers, Mr. Editor, thus seek life’s highest 
good, and seeking thus be not disappointed! 

HuGH MAcDONALD. 
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CONGREGATIONAL COUNCIL EPOCH-MAKING. 

‘*Not with a shout and cheer, not with the exultation of 
victory, but with the solemn hush which betokened humble 
submission to the Divine guidance,’’ the National Council of 
the Congregational Chureh, meeting at Kansas City, Mo., 
approved the report of the Commission of Nineteen on Polity, 
which for the past three years has been conducting a refer- 
endum on the proposed advance steps in organization and 
polity urged by progressive leaders of the church. 

In last week’s issue of The Christian Century mention was 
made of four proposals, which would be presented to the 
Council by the Commission. Of these, three were passed with 
practically not one dissenting voice, the fourth being carried 
over for future consideration. 


Powers of Council Enlarged. 

Up to the present time the Council has had very little 
influence in determining the policies of the chureh. By the 
adoption of the following resolution a significant advance was 
made in its power: é 

¢*The purpose of the National Council is to foster and ex- 
press the substantial unity of the Congregational churches in 
faith, polity, and works; to consult upon and devise measures 
and maintain agencies for the promotion of their common 
interests; to co-operate with any corporation or body under 
control of or affiliated with the Congregational churches, or 
any of them; and to do and to promote the work of the Con- 
gregational churehes of the United States in their national, 
international and interdenominational relations.’’ 


Commission of Missions Provided. 

A second proposal of the Commission of Nineteen was for a 
Commission on Missions, which should keep in toueh with all 
the societies and make such proposals as it deemed wise to 
the National Council. 

The Commission was provided for, whose duties are, accord- 
ing to the resolution: ‘*To consider the work of the home and 
foreign societies, to prevent duplication of missionary activities, 
to effect all possible economies in administration, and to seek 
to eorrelate the work of the several societies so as to secure 
the maximum of efficiency with the minimum of expense. It 
shall have the right to examine the annual budgets of the 
several societies and have access to their books and records. 
It may freely give its advice to the said societies regarding 
problems involved in their work, and it shall make reeommenda- 
tions to the several societies when, in its judgment their work 
ean be made more efficient or economiecal.’’ 


Enlarged Secretaryship. 

The powers of the Seeretary were greatly enlarged, amonz 
his duties being: To serve as Secretary of the Commission 
on Missions; to advise in matters of polity and constructive 
organization, and, with the Moderator, to represent the Council 
and the churehes in interdenominational relations. 


The New Creed. 

Though Governor Baldwin, of Connecticut, proposed the 
cutting out from the Commission’s report of the ‘‘ declaration 
of faith,’’ the new creed was adopted, in the following form: 

FAITH. 

‘*We believe in God the Father, infinite in wisdom, goodness, 
and love; and in Jesus Christ, his Son, our Lord and Saviour, 
who for us and our salvation lived and died and rose again 
and liveth evermore; and in the Holy Spirit, who taketh of 
the things of Christ and revealeth them to us, renewing, com- 
forting, and inspiring the souls of men. We are united in 
striving to know the will of God as taught in the ‘‘ Holy 
Scriptures, and in our purpose to walk in the ways of the 
Lord, made known or to be made known to us. We hold it to 
be the mission of the Church of Christ to proclaim the Gospel 
of all mankind, exalting the worship of the one true God, and 
laboring for the progress of knowledge, the promotion of 
justice, the reign of peace, and the realization of human 
brotherhood. Depending, as did our fathers, upon the econ- 
tinued guidance of the Holy Spirit to lead us into all truth, 
we work and pray for the transformation of the world into 
the kingdom of God; and we look with faith for the triumph 
of righteousness and the life everlasting. 





Pouity. 

‘We believe in the freedom and responsibility of the in- 
dividual soul, and the right of private judgment. We hold 
to the autonomy of the local church and its independence ot 
all ecclesiastical control. We cherish the fellowship of the 
churches, united in district, state and national bodies, for 
counsel and co-operation in matters of common concern. 

THe Wiper FELLOWSHIP. 

‘* While affirming the liberty of our churches, and the validity 
of our ministry, we hold to the unity and eatholicity of the 
Church of Christ, and will unite with all its branches in hearty 
co-operation; and will earnestly seek, so far as in us lies, 
that the prayer of our Lord for his disciples may be answered, 
that they all may be one.’’ 


METHODIST MEN MEET. 

At least two big ideas were before the convention of Method- 
ist men, in session at Indianapolis last week, prohibition of 
the liquor traffic and world-wide missions. 

Enthusiasm reached its highest point when a response to 
an address on ‘‘A Call for Advice in the Temperance Work’’ 
was made by Clarence True Wilson of Topeka, Kas. Applause 
followed nearly every paragraph. 

‘*There is a better chance now,’’ Mr. Wilson declared, ‘‘to 
get a prohibition amendment to the national constitution 
through both houses of congress than there was two years 
ago to get the Webb interstate commerce law through.’’ 

Dr. Wilson declared that President Taft waited until the 
last minute, when he hoped there would be no time for re- 


‘consideration before vetoing the Webb liquor bill, and said 


that his administration ‘‘went down to defeat beneath an 
avalanche of indignant protest, such as never has been du- 
plicated in the United States.”’ 

‘*A great Christian leader is Secretary of State now,’’ con- 
tinued Dr. Wilson. ‘‘Our former Secretary of State used to 
send out letters to all American consuls, notifying them of 
brewers’ conventions and ordering them to investigate and 
see what they could do to increase the exportation of American 
beers to their country. William J. Bryan will never do that.’’ 

After leaving C. A. Rowland, representing the Southern 
Presbyterians, A. E. Cory, representing the Disciples, and 
J. Campbell White, representing the United Presbyterians, 
tell of what their churches had accomplished in missions, the 
delegates separated into nineteen sectional meetings, each rep- 
resenting the territory of a bishop. At each meeting were 
discussed the propositions for the enlargement of the church, 
especially the new financial plan introduced in the convention. 

A striking statement made by J. Campbell White was that 
if 15.000,000 of the 23,000,999 of Protestant church members 
in America would give as much per member, $3.50, as the 
United Presbyterians did last year, there would be funds enough 
to evangelize the world in the present generation. 

Mr. Cory said the reduction of the sale of opium in China 
from $220,000,000 a year to less than $20,099,999 in five years 
was due to the efforts of Christian missionaries in China. 


GENERAL CONVENTION A DEADLOCK? 

On the face of the reports it appears that the General Con- 
vention of the Episcipal Church was a deadlock convention. 
It is conceded by the newspapers of the church that ‘‘the two 
Houses differed on rather more measures than usual,’’ but 
accounts for that fact by mentioning the unwieldy size of the 
House of Deputies. It is elsewhere declared that ‘‘if there 
was not much that could be called vital legislation, it need be 
no matter cither for surprise or for disappointment. The ma- 
chinery of the church ought not to be materially altered once 
in three years.’’ 

As a more complete report will probably be given next week, 
it is enough to state here that the name of the church was not 
changed at this session; nor was a separate episcopate provided 
for the negroes; nor did the Bishops approve the resolution of 
the Deputies to accept the platform of the Federal Council of 
Churches, and thereby to constitute the Protestant Episcopal 
Church one of the affiliated bodies in that organization. 
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Some Worth-While Reading 


BY EDGAR DeWITT JONES. 


OR all of ten years I have spent a 
part of my vacation in reading the 
best of the eurrent books. Given 
a good book and a shady nook, and 

the long slow hours of a summer day in 
the country pass by with incredible swift- 
ness. The best preparation for reading 
contemporary literature is the careful 
study of a diseriminating book review 
column. In this way, men and women 
who are too busy or too wise to read 
even a little of the annual output of 
fiction, get their literary bearings. There 
are a few magazines in the land, the book 
reviews alone of which are worth their 
subscription price. A careful reader of 
the of Arthur Gordon in ‘‘The 
Christian Century’’ will come to 
have a valuable knowledge of ‘‘what’s 
what’’ among the new books, even if he 
should never so much as open a single 
volume. As a matter of fact, however, 
the average reader of book reviews opens 


reviews 
soon 


many volumes in the course of a year. 
Of my summer reading for 1913 there 
are four books that I deem worthy of 


special mention. 


‘*V. V.’S EYES.’’ . 

No book of recent years received 
such praise from the reviewers as this 
volume by Henry Sydnor Harrison, whose 
first popular success was ‘‘Queed.’’ To 
begin with, this book has a title that is 
nothing if not unusual and striking. The 
reader may say he does not like the title, 
but he can not get away from the origin- 
ality thereof and a really striking title, 


has 


other things being equal, is half the 
battle of a best seller or a successful 
play. V. V.’s Eyes has much to com 


mend it, despite of, or besides, its title— 
just as you prefer. 

I opened V. V.’s Eyes 
on an August morning and with but two 
closings of the same, I finished the vol- 
ume at 6:30 post meridian that very day. 
The volume is bulky, 509 pages in all, 
but the story is compelling in fascination 


at 5 o’eloek 


from first to last. V. Vivian, M. D. is 
the hero, and a hero of finer grain was 
never made. He is as lovable as he 


He limps a trifle 


is quaint and useful. 
Oh, his eyes 


when he walks and his eyes 
are wonderful! They see so far, so high, 
so deep! V. V. is a lover of all men 
and incidentally of one woman especially. 
is in this book. 
The ery of the poor and the undone 1s 
in one’s ears as he reads the book, and 
likewise the cheery answering ery of help 


The new social passion 


is also heard. There is just a suggestion 
of the quaint, whimsicalness of ‘‘Queed’’ 
in V. V.’s character, only V. V. is twice 
the man that Queed was, and that is 
saying something. I not marvel be- 
of this book’s suecess. There is 
every good reason for it. This story 
stirs; it is big and vital throughout. 

I can not but believe that 
who reads this book will experience a 
for social reformers in 


do 


cause 


every one 


rising respect 


general and the V. V. type in particular. 
V. V., in the end, after eruel misunder- 
standing and not a little seorn and muc!: 
real suffering, is—but no, it would not 
happened to this 


be fair to tell what 





Prinee of Heroes. That the reader must 
find out for himself at the end of this 
book, one of the biggest and best stories of 
the season. 

‘*‘THE SOUTHERNER.”’’ 

I read this book not because I care over 
much tor Thomas Dixon’s literary style, 
or the subject matter of his books, but 
beeause I was informed that here was a 
new Lincoln story. In truth Mr. Dixon 
has done in this book for Mr. Lineoln 
from the viewpoint of a staunch south- 
erner what Col. Henry Watterson did for 
the great war president on the lecture 
plattorm; he has claimed him as a true 
son of the South and her greatest and 
best friend. Mr. Dixon gives his story 
two scenes as follows: First, ‘‘A Cabin 
in the Wood,’’ second; ‘‘The White 
House.’’ 

In the first he shows the backwoods 
eabin of Tom and Naney Hanks Lincoln 
before the boy was born and during his 
boyhood days on up to the time of his 
mother’s death. The story is interesting 
to me chiefly because of the witness it 
bears to the transfiguration of Abraham 
Lineoln by all sections of our now Re- 
united Republic. Mr. Dixon claims in his 
foreword that ‘‘every word relating to 
the issues of our national life has been 
drawn from authentic records in my pos- 
session.’’ I fancy that sooner or later 
there will be some interesting discussions 
over this feature of Mr. Dixon’s latest 
book. But the spirit of the work is ad- 
mirable and the eulogy the completest 


imaginable. Witness this closing para- 
graph : 


‘*The curtains of the box in Ford’s 
theatre were softly drawn apart by an 
unseen hand. The angel of death en- 
tered, paused at the sight of the smile on 
his rugged face, touched the drooping 
shoulders, called him to take the place he 


had won among earth’s immortals and 
left to us the gentlest memory of our 
world.’’ 

The book is dedicated .to ‘‘our first 


southern-born president sinee Lineoln, my 
friend and college mate, Woodrow Wil- 


”” 
s0n. 


‘“‘THE INSIDE OF THE CUP.’’ 

This is the latest of Mr. Winston 
Churehill’s rather long list of widely read 
novels, all having the letter C prominent 
in the title line. This is a tale of the 
ehureh and the ministry and the new 
conscience on methods of building for- 
tunes upon which the white light of seru- 
tiny is now playing remorselessly. This 
book is already the most talked of book 
of the season and interest in it continues 
to grow. The story centers about the 
rector and the wealthiest man in his 
parish, whose fortune has been made by 
methods which his pastor cannot recon- 
cile with the teaching of Jesus. Theology 
plays a part in the story, particularly the 





Any book reviewed in this depart- 
ment, or any other book, may be 
purchased from the Disciples Pub- 
lication Society. We solicit our 
readers to send us their orders. 
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kind labeled as ‘‘new.’’ The book is a 
serious study of modern conditions as 
they bear upon organized Christianity. A 
weakness of this strong story would 
seem to be, not the minister’s indictment 
of his millionaire parishioner, which is 
splendidly brave and true to the facts in 
his possession, but rather to his unbend- 
ing and almost pharisaical attitude to- 
ward the millionaire who at once showed 
out and out hostility to the minister’s so 
cial views. How this could be otherwise 
is the natural question. If John Hodder 
had dealt with Banker Parr, after the 
way and spirit of V. Vivian, M. D., one 
wonders if perhaps the rector might not 
have converted him after all. However 
this might have been, ‘‘ The Inside of tiie 
Cup’’ is a strong story, vital and in parts 
thrilling, and it deals with a problem, a 
peril and a menace very much alive, 
though fighting for its life at this hour. 
Every minister should read this book 
through twice, the first time rapidly, the 
second slowly and with pencil in hand. 


‘‘THE HEART OF LIFE.’’ 

This volume is from the French of 
Pierre de Coulevain, who by the way is a 
woman and apparently coming into con- 
siderable vogue. ‘‘On the Braneh’’ is 
one of her popular suecesses and ‘‘ The 
Heart of Life’’ is selling widely. The 
book is not fiction, strictly speaking, 
though there is a slight and interesting 
love story wrought skilfully into the 
background. The charm of this book is 
the delightful conversational style that 
characterizes it from the first to the last 
page. The author is a philosopher and 
possesses a wholesome view of life. Chris- 
tian Science, the Bible, marriage, love— 
all come in for brilliant and epigrammatic 
commentation. There are some fine pas- 
sages of description in the book, whieh 
is to be expected since five of the six 
chapters center about some picturesque 
watering places. Concerning the philoso- 
phy of this readable volume consider this 
excerpt from page five: 

‘‘Life is stronger than death and hope 
never really leaves even those who com- 
mit suicide. The sigh of departure is 
perhaps as mechanical as the ery on ar- 
rival.”’ 

And here follows the author’s closinz 
paragraph : 

‘Others and still others later on will 
take up the unfinished task, and in the 
triumph of the one who attains the goal, 
will be the triumph of all those who have 
made the venture. In the glory of the 
one who sees God will be the glory of all 
those who have sought Him; for here be- 
low, and everywhere throughout the whole 
universe, everything is linked together, 
everything holds together, and as 
Frances Thompson, the English philoso- 
pher-poet, so marvelously puts it: 

“That thou canst not stir a flower 
Without troubling a star.” 

This is a capital volume to have lying 
around handy, the same to be taken up 
any time, opened anywhere and read as 
long as you are in the mood. 

To these four worth while books I 
should like to add ‘‘ My Little Sister’’ by 
Elizabeth Robins, a harrowing yet 
necessary account of the peril of the so- 


cial evil. Of this book some one has 
said: ‘‘It is to White Slavery what 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin was to Black Sla- 
very.’’ 
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Of Human Interest 








Janet, Higher Critic. 

Mayor Gaynor, complimented in New 
York on a brilliant letter that he had 
written in defense of Sunday games, said 
with his quiet smile: 

‘*Well, you know, some of these peo- 
ple would hardly have us breathe on Sun- 
day. 

‘‘They are as bad as the old Scotch- 
woman on Queen Victoria’s Balmoral es- 
tate. This old woman was scandalized 
because the queen went driving on Sun- 
day afternoons. She even ventured to 
speak about it. 

‘‘The queen, who allowed a good many 
liberties to her Balmoral tenantry, smiled 
and said to the old woman: 

‘**But Janet, the New Testament tells 
us distinetly that the Sabbath was made 
for man.’ 

*¢ « Ave,’ said Janet severely, ‘I know 
it does, and I think none the more of the 
New Testament for that.’ ’’ 


W. R. Hearst’s ‘‘Goat.’’ 

The first time William Randoph Hearst 
ever made a public speech was when he 
was nominated for Congress in New York 
some years ago. 

He was nervous about it and spoke to 
Timothy D. Sullivan, according to the 
Saturday Evening Post. 

**Sullivan,’’ he said, ‘‘that convention 


of yours is going to nominate me for Con- 


gress and I suppose I’ve got to make a 
public speech to the delegates. I never 
made a publie speech in my life and I’m 
seared. What shall I do?’’ 

‘It’s simple enough,’’ Sullivan replied. 
‘The thing to do is to pick out one man 
in the crowd and talk to him just as 
you would talk to him if he was alone 
with you in a room. Select one man 
and make your speech to him, and for- 
get that there is anyone else in the audi- 
ence.’’ 

Sullivan was curious to see how 
Hearst would make out, and sent one of 
his men down to watch the proceedings 
and report. The man came back. 

‘“How did Hearst do?’’ Sullivan asked. 

‘*Well,’’ said the seout, ‘‘he lost one 
good vote. He talked all the time to 
one man in the crowd, and that fellow 
got mad and nervous and left the hall, 
cursing Hearst for making a goat of 
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him! 


President Wilson’s Personality. 

There never has been a president of 
the United with a greater genius for 
friendships than Woodrow Wilson, yet 
never before has there been a man in the 
White House who has lived so entirely 
alone and with a certain aloofness that 
makes one ask the other: 

‘*Who are the President’s friends? 

Their name is ‘‘Legion,’’ because they 
are many, remarks the Record-Herald. 

No one who meets the President for the 
first time, much less the person who has 
known him until the years have estab- 
lished the intimate friendship, ever 
speaks of him except with enthusiasm. 

His predominant quality, honesty of 
purpose, which appeals to the popular 
soul as nothing else in the campaign 
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speech, is not a unique characteristic; 
one turns back to the pages of history, 
and time is wasted in the attempt to find 
the President without an honest purpose 
when he realizes the solemnity and tre- 
mendous responsibility of his high office. 
But there is a certain force, an appealing 





power in the personality of President 
Wilson which even the 19-year-old Amer- 
ican youth reeognizes but cannot define, 
except in his own vernacular. 

‘<* * * and what do you think of 
the President?’’ asked the typical mother 
of the American youth, who placed re- 
spectful stress upon her son’s opinions. 

‘‘T cannot tell you, mom,’’ said the 
typical American youth, ‘‘but he’s great 
and there’s something in him that 
gets my goat. I’m for him!’’ 

Those who know just what it is that 
‘‘wets the goat’’ of the American youth, 
aged 18, or what the quality that makes 
the man of the world ‘‘for him’’ may be 
able to explain the strong, compelling 
foree of President Wilson. 


Rockefeller on Debt. 


John D. Rockefeller, at the end of a 
church service in Hartford, cautioned a 
group of young men against borrowing. 

‘*Getting into debt,’’ he said, ‘‘grows 
on one‘ horribly. Getting into debt, in 
fact, is like going into the ocean for a 
bath—it’s cold and unpleasant when 
you’re only in up to your ankles, but when 
you get quite out of your depth you find 
you can float in warmth and comfort.’’ 


Senator Oliver Tells Story. s 

Senator Oliver was talking about a 
brazen-cheek lobbyist. 

**He took rebuffs with the utmost sang- 
froid,’’ said Senator Oliver. ‘‘He was 
like the youth whose fiancee, having dis- 
covered his unfaith, said hotly: 

‘**Permit me to return your ring.’ 

***Oh, you needn’t bother about the 
ring,’ the youth replied. ‘I buy ’em 
by the dozen.’ ’’ 


On the Self-made Man. 

Howard Elliott, the new president of 
the New Haven and Hartford Railroad, 
was talking at a luncheon in New York 
about a millionaire who had been boast- 
ing overmuch—boasting about his Ra- 
phaels, his Louis Seize furniture, his Go- 
belins and his Aubussons. 

**Of course, he’s a self-made man,’ 








’ 





OUR PREMIUM STORY. 


Literary Preference. 

A reference to books the other 
night reminded Senator John R. 
Thornton, of Louisiana, of the liter- 
ary conversation between Mrs. Smith 
and Mrs. Brown. 

Mrs. Smith, according to the narra- 
tive of the senator, was very fond of 
reading, and while on a visit to Mrs. 
Brown one afternoon she started a 
book talk with a view to discovering 
what work her hostess liked best. 


‘*You have quite a number of 
books, I see,’’ remarked the visitor, 
glancing around the room. ‘‘ Which 
do you think is the most helpful to 
you?’’ 

‘*Webster’s Dictionary, without a 
doubt,’’ was the prompt response of 
Mrs. Brown. 

‘*You don’t really mean it!’’ ex- 
claimed the visitor, assuming for 
some reason a look of surprise. ‘‘ May 
I ask in what particular'way?’’ 

‘*Certainly,’’ was the obliging re- 
ply of the hostess. ‘‘The baby sits 
on it at the table, and it saves tne 
price of a high chair.’’ 
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{sail Mr. Elliott. ‘‘I1’m very fond of sel!- 


made men. The only objection to them is 
that sometimes they’ve failed to put 
themselves together so as to work noise- 
lessly.’’ 


They Should Have Known Better! 


Richard Le Gallienne, the poet, was 
talking in New York about the hardships 
of a poet’s lot. 

‘*Poetry is popular,’’ he said, ‘‘but 
there’s no money in it. Have you heard 
the latest about the well-known poet, 
Pindar Oade? 

‘Mrs. Oade nudged her husband in the 
dead of night and whispered: 

‘¢ “Pindar, wake up! There’s burglers 
in the house!’ 

‘**Well, what of it?’ said Pindar 
Oade sleepily. ‘Let them find out their 
mistake for themselves.’ ’’ 


Time and to Spare. 

When Senator Kern was running for 
governor of Indiana he stopped one noon 
at a little hotel in Brown County for 
some food. 

‘*Hurry up, now,’’ Kern said to the 
proprietor. ‘‘I have only fifteen minutes 
before my train comes.’’ 

‘No hurry, governor,’’ the hotel keeper 
replied. ‘‘You can eat all there is in 
this hotel in five minutes.’’ 

















| From Near and Far 





No child in Chieago need weep this 
Christmas because there was no tree in 
his home. A municipal Christmas tree, 
which may be claimed by every child in 
Chicago as ‘‘his own,’’ is to be erected 
in Grant Park on Christmas eve, and will 
remain until New Year’s day. Besides 
the tree, there is to be a municipal cele- 
bration, with addresses by Mayor Har- 
rison and other prominent men of the 
city. 

Six hundred foreign daily and week!) 
newspapers have been asked by the Amer- 
ican Association of Foreign Language 
Newspapers to join in a nationwide cam- 
paign against quack doctors who are prey- 
ing upon immigrants and others in the 
United States. The recent expose made 
by The Chicago Tribune will form the 
basis for this campaign. 


Chicago’s public safety crusade was 
given added impetus when the pulpit 
united with the press to educate the peo- 
ple a wek ago, from at least 1,000 pulpits 
of the city. The word was sent forth 
urging the observance of the rules laid 
down by the safety committee. 


The Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, of Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, has awarded a gold medal to Mrs. 
Russell Sage in recognition of her work 
in protection of wild birds. . 


Equal suffrage leaders of the world 
will be called upon to arrange a great 
international congress of women voters 
to meet in San Francisco at the Panama 
Exposition, 1915. 


Three hundred pupils of a Cleveland 
public school who refused to go to school 
till a policeman was stationed at a danger- 
ous crossing to guard them have won their 
fight for safety. 


Clay tablets dug up from Nippur record 
thaf five thousand years ago the school- 
children of that city were taught arith- 
metic, geography, history and grammar. 
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Will Teach “Theologs” Farming. 

The agricultural extension department of 
‘owa State College, at Ames, lowa, and the 
theological seminary at Drake University have 
entered upon a project of co-operation that 


is wholly unique in the educational field 
Under arrangement just made by Directo 
W. J. Kennedy of the extension department 
of the college and Dean Sherman Kirk of the 
seminary, six of the strongest lecturers of 
the extension department will vo before the 


theologs” and give them a “short course” 
in agriculture. There has been much talk of 
injecting a little of agriculture into the the 
ological courses of men who are to preach in 


small towns and rural districts, but this is 
the first time this step has actually been 
taken The six lectures will be delivered at 
Drake university at intervals during the year. 
M. A. Hauser will lecture on farm crops, in 
November; A. M. Ten Eyck will lecture on 
soils and farm management, in December: 
Director W. J. Kennedy will speak on animal 
husbandry, in January; James Watson will 
present the subject of dairying, in March; 
H. A. Bittenbender will lecture on poultry, 
in April; and R. 8. Herrick will discuss hor 
ticulture and rural landscape gardening, in 
May 


Governor Clarke Addresses Brotherhood. 
“It is the duty of churchmen to take an 
active hand in civie affairs and in legisla- 
tive acts,” declared Governor Clarke, of 
lowa, before the Men’s Brotherhood of the 
University Place Church at Des Moines, re- 
cently. “It is their duty to go before these 
bodies and obtain better laws and more hu- 
manitarian ones. The real spirit of Chris- 
tianity.” declared the governor, “does not 
consist alone in sermons and hymns, but 
in active work in the affairs of life and poli- 


tical administration. All men are entitled 
to the square deal and it is the duty of the 
church to see that they get this.” The anti- 


pass law was praised as an example of the 
square deal and an illustration of twentieth 
century applied Christianity. “It is unchris- 
tian,” declared the governor, “for a rich man 
to ride on a pass and a poor hard working 
man to be compelled to pay his fare.” The 
publie health condition was declared a prolific 
subject for church extension work and the 
pure milk crusade and employment bureaus 
were likewise set out as fields for church work. 
Prof. C. N. Kinney, of Drake university, pre- 
sided at the meeting, which was attended by 
more than two hundred men and women. Dr. 
G. H. Summer, secretary of the state board 
of health also spoke briefly on the duty of 
the men of today to the churches. This 
brotherhood has only recently taken charge 
of Grand View and Mondamin Avenue 


Churches 


“The Village of a Thousand Souls.” 

A remarkable sermon was preached by 
Frank Waller Allen, of Paris, Mo., recently. 
The text was the familiar one embodied in 
the question asked Jesus, “Whose is this 
and the 
sermon was based on a very startling article 
by Arnold L. Geassell, a professor in Yale 
University, appearing in the American Maga- 


man’s sin, his own or his father’s?” 


zine for October. The article carries the 
heading, “A Village of a Thousand Souls,” 


and is a scientific study of the effects of 
heredity in a Middle West town of that popu- 
lation whose history the author knew in- 
timately through a period of 33 years—one 
generation The article shows the increase 
of the insane, the feeble minded, defectives, 
eccentrics, alcoholics, misers, tuberculars and 
other diseased persons in that time, and of 
250 families, only 110 had not been afflicted 
in some of the particulars mentioned. Of the 
total population 26 per cent could not be 
classed as normal, but appalling as these 
figures were, yet more startling was the state- 
ment that the village in question, located in 
the heart of a rich agricultural community 
and with no environmental factors, was not 
an exception, but typical of American small 
towns in general. 


To test the matter three men of middle 
age and past, born and reared in Paris, made 
from memory a similar survey of this town, 
on a basis of 1,500 people, excluding negroes, 
for the same period, and furnished it to Mr. 
Allen. They had conducted the study un- 
known to him and the results showed up fully 
as bad as those cited by Mr. Gessell. Of 250 
families 100 were normal in reproduction and 
150 not normal. There were 36 insane, 33 
feeble minded, 50 alcoholics, 75 tuberculars, 
100 syphilitics, 25 prostitutes and near 
prostitutes, 10 chronic liars, and 7 misers. Of 
defectives, eccentrics and suicides there were 
%. And yet Paris is a normal town. The 
figures visualized an alarming social problem 
to the audience and Paris, looking in on it- 
self, was astonished. The sermon was an 
eloquent plea for the right of all children to 
be well born and an inspiring prayer for the 
adoption of the standards of Jesus in individ- 
val lives. 


El Paso Church Has Good Report. 

P. J. Rice is beginning his fifth year of 
service at El Paso, Tex. During the past four 
vears there have been 329 persons added to 
the membership of the congregation. All but 











Rev. Perry J. Rice. 


about sixty of these have been added at regu- 
lar services. ‘An average of over four dol- 
lars per resident member is reported for mis- 
sions during the past year. 


“The Gospel to the Streets.” 

“The church has been getting away from the 
workingman for a long time—slowly, but 
surely,” declared Burrus A. Jenkins, pastor 
at Linwood Boulevard, Kansas City, in a 
recent sermon. “Churches are moving to 
the suburbs, leaving the thickly populated 
sections of downtown districts where they 
are most needed. The workingman who used 
to drop into church on Sunday because it was 
a stone’s throw of his home doesn’t care to 
journey out to the suburbs after his week of 
work, so he either stays in bed or walks 
over to_a pool hall for recreation. Many of 
them never hear a sermon. Besides, the 
church is losing its popularity, because iz 
clings to doctrine and does not deal sufficient- 
ly with human life. The church is keeping 
aloof from the spirit of the times. It is 
undergoing a reaction from the time of our 
fathers: It is paying too much attention to 
working out dogma, and there is too great 
a tendency on the part of ministers to deal 
with philosophical, doctrinal and academic 
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questions which do not reach the life of the 
people. 

Mr. Jenkins would have every minister give 
over one day to helping the church to get 
back to the people. “There should be an ex 
tensive movement begun at once to reach the 
people who do not go to church,” Mr. Jenkins 
said. “Every employer ought to be willing 
to throw open his shop or his factory for the 
purpose for an hour, say twice a year, or 
oftener. The employer .would gain in the 
end, because Christianity means efficiency. 
Ministers should go out on the streets, down 
into the slums of the city, to the saloons, the 
brothels, every place in fact, that every man 
may have a chance to hear. The rich man 
in his pew has no more right to hear a good 
minister propound the doctrine than the poor 
man has to hear it.” 


Detroit Pastor on Young People. 

Young people, the world’s mainstay, also 
form the source of supply for the powers of 
evil and indicate the necessity of conserving 
the young men and women, declared C. J. Tan- 
nar, of Central Church, Detroit, Mich., in a 
recent utterance. 

“Plenty of good, red blood is essential to 
life and vigor,” the speaker stated. “Some- 
times an invalid can be saved by the trans- 
fusion of blood from a young, healthy person. 
The prominence and importance of young 
people in every department of life is most 
significant. Bright, healthy, well-equipped 
young people are the joy and crown of the 
home and the greatest gift the home can 
give the world. The educational system exists 
for the young people. The business world 
would be paralyzed tomorrow morning if the 
young people as a body should boycott it. 
The devil depends on the young people to 
constantly fill up the depleted ranks of his 
iolNowers and workers. Would it not be a 
strange thing if the church of the living God 
should be indifferent to or underestimate and 
neglect the young? The church can save 
young people from a worthless, wasted life; 
can give them an ideal of life and a life 
work that means success and happiness.” 


An Idea for Missionary Leaders. 

The Missionary . Education Movement, of 
New York, has published the text of a demon- 
stration reproducing the examination of im- 
migrants at the Ellis Island Immigrant 
Station, New York, and at other immigrant 
stations in the United States. The demon- 
stration bears the significant title, “The Im- 
migrant Gateway” and comprises the dialogue 
of an immigration inspector with eighteen 
different immigrants, full directions for pre- 
senting the demonstration and suggestions 
for making immigrants’ costumes. In con- 
nection with the text of the demonstration, 
the Missionary Education Movement has pre- 
pared for rental, outfits of decorative and 
educational material on immigration, con- 
sisting of flags, charts and mounted photo- 
graphs, which may be displayed in the room 
where the demonstration is given. The 
demonstration may be helpfully used in the 
home missionary campaign in the present 
year, a feature of which is the study of im- 
migration. The demonstration is suitable for 
an entertainment, or a program for a mis- 
sionary meeting. The text of the demonstra- 
tion and the outfits may be obtained from the 
Missionary Education Movement, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


Church Practices Legitimate Communism. 

When the church at Hamilton, Mo., paid 
off a mortgage of $300 on the home of one 
of its oldest members who was about to lose 
all, it was getting back to the spirit of the 
early days, when “they had all things com- 
mon.” Harley Swift is pastor at Hamilton, 
and is leading in a campaign of remodeling 
and improvement in church equipment to 
the cost of several hundred dollars. 


“Beacon Lights” at Mid-week Services. 

C. M. Watson, minister at First Church, 
Norfolk, Va., is making the mid-week ser- 
vices during October and November a medium 
of “edification, education and inspiration.” 
Each week Mr. Watson is discussing one of 
the “Beacon Lights of Church History.” The 
“lights” being discussed are: 1. The Apos- 
tolic Age; keyword, “Field.” 2. The Prog- 
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ress of the Church; keyword, “Light House.” 
3. The Blight of Ecclesiasticism; keyword, 
“Altar.” 4. Medieval Glory of the Papacy; 
keyword, “Darkness.” 5. Foregleams of a New 
Day; keyword, “Dawn.” 6. The Protestant 
Reformation (Luther, Zwingli); keyword, 
“Heart.” 7. The Protestant Reformation 
(Calvin, Wesley); keyword, “Mind.” 8. The 
Nineteenth Century Reformation (The Camp- 
bells); keyword, “Knight.” 9. The World’s 
Challenge to Christianity; keyword, “World.” 


G. A. Miller on “The Church of the Ages.” 

During November and December, Geo. A. 
Miller, at Ninth Street Church, Washington, 
D. C., is preaching a series of sermons on 
“The Church of the Ages.” The following are 
the topics discussed: “The Age of the 
Apostles.” “The Age Before the Papacy.” 
“The Age of the Rise of the Papacy.” “The 
Age of the Papacy.” “The Age of the Cru- 
sades.” “The Age of Wiclif and Huss.” “The 
Age of Savonarola.” “The Age of the Ger- 
man Reformation.” “The Age of the Eng- 
lish Reformation.” 


Fellowship Supper at Charleston, IIl. 

“The Official Board of First Church, Charles- 
ton, Lll., has had an uncommon joy and rare 
blessing,” writes J. McD. Horne, pastor. “The 
elders, deacons, stewards, trustees and min- 
isters of our sister churches were our guests 
at a Fellowship Supper on the evening of Oct. 
24. Our invitations to the church ofliciary 
and their wives were generously received and 
90 per cent of them were accepted. In addi- 
tion to these, our own people were invited 
to make the total number 200. Peter Ainslie 
gave his incomparable plea for the unity of 
the church. Other speakers gave short ad- 
dresses. From every quarter comes the word 
of gracious appreciation and approval.” 


Pastor Becomes Drake’s General Secretary. 

T. F. Paris has resigned as pastor of Second 
Church, Cedar Rapids, Ia., to assume the 
position of general secretary for Drake Uni- 
versity. His work will be largely to visit 
churches and conventions in the promotion. of 
religious education and the general interests 
of the university. Mr. Paris graduated from 
Drake with the class of 1911 and during his 
college course was prominent in the forensic 
activities of the university. 


Teaching Hymns to the Children. 

First Chureh, Richmond, Ky., is attempt- 
ing what E. B. Barnes, pastor, reports is a 
modest experiment only. Mr. Barnes writes: 
“We are trying in our Sunday-school to teach 
the children the standard hymns of the 
church, believing that it is better to teach 
them something now that there will be no 
virtue in forgetting later. Then we have pas- 
sages of scripture which we repeat every Sun- 
day for a quarter, also some noteworthy 
prayer, endeavoring to have all take a part 
in the reading or in repeating the prayer. 
Room is left for the customary extempore 
prayer. Thus far we are well pleased with 
the venture. It is an attempt to eliminate 
the haphazard service of the Bible-school.” 


P, J. Rice on “Things That Abide.” 

The city of El Paso, Tex., highly appre- 
ciates the splendid work of Perry J. Rice, 
pastor of the First Church there. The city 
papers reproduce many of his sermons at 
length. We quote from a recent address of 
Mr. Rice on “Things That Abide.” “Will 
the Scriptures abide? Yes, so long as 
people continue to find in them nurture 
for faith, hope and love. Will Christ abide? 
Yes, so long as men continue to see in him 
the express image of the Father ‘full of grace 
and truth,’ so long as he continues to speak 
the word that strengthens faith, that quick- 
ens hope, and that stimulates love. Will the 
church abide? Yes, just as long as she 
makes it her supreme business to nourish 
these abiding qualities of the soul. The 
chureh is not in danger save when she turns 
aside from her heaven appointed task and 
tries to rest her case in the doctrines and 
dogmas of men, which, valuable as they may 
be for the time, are more than likely to be 
cast aside in the course of the world’s grow- 
ing life.” 
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FE. E. Elliott, Author of the new book on 
“Making Good in the Local Church.” 


“Disciples Union” at Des Moines. 

About 150 persons were present at a recent 
meeting of the official boards of the Churches 
of Christin the city of Des Moines, Ia., held 
at Central Church. Following a social pro- 
gramme, those present banded themselves 
together as “the Disciples’ Social Union,” 
which organization will exist in the future 
for the purpose of promoting fellowship 
among the various churches of the denomi- 
nation in Des Moines. Finis Idleman. was 
elected president of the organization. Pres- 
ident Bell, of Drake, was one of the speakers 
at the organization meeting. 


“Building the Kingdom About the Child.” 
The following story of growth, from J. P. 
Rowlison, carries its own lesson: “When I 
became superintendent of the Sixth Missouri 
Missionary District, I was directed by the 
Board to move to Vandalia and preach for 
them the third and fourth Sundays of each 
month and give them the week intervening. 
One of the first things done was to get the of- 
ficial board of the church to recognize that 
they must build all the interests of the King- 
dom about the child life of the community. 
This meant that they should become responsi- 





WE TAKE OFF OUR HAT TO— 

First Church, El Paso, Tex., for its 
splendid report of the past four years’ 
work and to its pastor, Rev. P. J. Rice 
for the influence his work has given him 
as a citizen of El Paso. 

The Iowa schools that are proposing to 
instruct the ministry in practical farm- 
ing, as ministering to their efficiency in 
rural fields. 

Rev. Frank Waller Allen, who is doing 
practical work in eugenics. 

The Richmond, Ky., church, which 1s 
making an effort to grow right ideals in 
young lives through the wise cultivation 
of the memory. 

Rev. J. P. Rowlison, who has proved 
that a church can best be builded about 
child life. 

First Church, Paris, [l., for the prac- 
tice of Christian unity in the recent “Fel- 
lowship Supper.” 

The DesMoines churches, on the organ- 
ization of the “Disciples Union of Des 
Moines.” 

Lyon St. Church, Grand Rapids, Mien., 
which is again standing responsible for 
the work of Dr. Crozier. 

Rey. Burrus A. Jenkins, for his appeal 
that “the church must get back to the 
people.” 

The several preachers who are instruct- 
ing their congregations in the history of 
the church. 

The host of preachers who are declar- 
ing their purpose to put the best re- 
ligious paper published into their congre 
gations, 
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ble in every way for the Sunday-school. At once 
the attendance and interest of the school felt 
the influence of the board’s action. There has 
been a constant growth in the ten months 
that have elapsed, and on October 27 there 
were 227 present and the offering was $14.86. 
As the entire church membership is only 225, 
resident and non-resident, this seems to me to 
be a good showing. The school is graded, and 
as efficient as a school can well be that meets 
in one big room. We have partitioned off the 
various classes with curtains and that helps 
materially. We were expecting a modern 
church plant this year, but the drouth was too 
severe for us.” 


A Useful Evangelistic Worker. 

J. R. Perkins. of Sioux City, la., who has 
just closed a successful meeting with the as- 
sistance of Zoe Pearl Park, of Chicago, writes 
enthusiastically of Miss Park’s work. He 
insists that Miss Park should be engaged ex- 
clusively by Disciple churches. She has 
given much time to other communions. Her 
work with children is especially fine. As a 
contralto soloist she is excellent, Mr. Perkins 
writes. 


“Intimate Sketches,” by E. B. Bagby. 

E. B. Bagby, of Twenty-fifth Street 
Church, Baltimore, gave on November 3, 
at Vermont Avenue Church, Washington, 
D. C., an evening’s entertainment, under the 
title “Intimate Sketches.” The “sketches” 
included the following interesting features: 
“Home Life in the Old South,” “Memories 
of F. D. Power,” “When the Coon Came to 
Vermont Avenue,” “Confessions of a Dyspep- 
tie.” 


Homecoming Week at Noblesville. 

First Church, Noblesville, Ind., L. C. Howe, 
pastor, observed Homecoming Week Oc- 
tober 19-26. Addresses were given on the 
several evenings of the week by E, 8. Con- 
ner, E. L. Day, W. D. Starr and William 
Mullendore, former pastors of the church and 
now living in Indiana. Mesages from ex- 
pastors now out of the state were read. On 
Friday evening a recetpion was held in the 
fine new parsonage recently completed. On 
Sunday, Oct. 26, was observed Rally and De- 
cision day. The pastor delivered on that day 
two special addresses, reviewing the history 
of the church in one, and speaking on fel- 
lowship at the union service in the after- 








“Day of Prayer for Moslems,” November 9. 
By Ropert E. SPEER. 

The great Moslem feast of Sacrifice, known 

in Turkey and Egypt as the Bairam, falls 


this year on Sunday, November 9. The feast 


is a part of the rites of the Pilgrimage to 
Mecca, although it is observed also in all sec- 
tions of the Mohammedan world, both as a 
day of Sacrifice and as a great festival. Tra- 
dition records that Mohammed observing the 
Fast of the Atonement by the Jew on the 
tenth day of the seventh month, asked them 
why they kept the Fast, and on being in- 
formed that it was a memorial of the de- 
liverance of Moses and the children of Israel 
from the hands of Pharaoh, replied, “We 
have a greater right in Moses than they,” 
and commended his followers to fast also. 
Later when Mohammed broke off his friendly 
relations with the Jews, Mohammedans pre- 
served the day, only substituting in its ob- 
servance the sacrifice of anima!s and a Feast. 
Mohammedans generally hold now that the 
Feast was instituted in commemoration of 
Abraham’s willingness to offer up his own 
son as a sacrifice, and maintain that the son 
was Ishmael and not Isaac. Apart from its 
religious ceremonies Bairam is observed as a 
great time of rejoicing and holiday. 

The Continuation Committee of the Luck- 
now Conference of Christian Missions to Mo- 
hammedans suggests that the day be made 
this year a special day of prayer by all 
Christians for our brothers and sisters of 
Islam, that God may turn their hearts at this 
crisis in Moslem history and on this great 
day in their calendar to Jesus Christ, the 
Lamb of God who takes away the sin of the 
world, and that a feeling of compassion and 
kindness may spring up in the hearts of 
Christians toward the- Moslem peoples. 


PS oe 
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noon. The purpose of the week of celebra- 
tion was to stimulate church attendance, to 
give an impetus to missions and evangelism, 
and to celebrate the successful completion of 
the many lines of improvement that have 
been cared for. Miss Una Dell Berry, singer, 
was present to lend aid in the season of re 


joicing. 


Good News From China. 

W. R. Hunt, Chuchow, China, writes: 
“Chuchow sanitation is now in the hands of 
our own church workers under the rule of a 
citizens’ league. It is wonderful how God is 
using the evangelists. Our services are crowd- 
ed. We must have a Sunday-school audito- 
rium. Some classes meet on the veranda of 
my house, and my own senior Christian Bible 
class meets in my study. The Christian 
church in Chuchow is influencing adjacent 
cities and the hard work fills us with thrills 
of hope and enthusiasm.” 


Son of G. W. Muckley Weds. 

The marriage of Mr. Dwight Hartman 
Muckley to Miss Eva Marie Right in Chi 
cago recently is an event in whose announce 
ment Diciples generally will take especial 
interest. The groom is the eldest son oi 
Secretary Geo. W. Muckley, of the Chureh 
Extension Society. He graduated from the 
Engineering department of the University of 
Michigan, and with his bride will reside in 
St. Leuis. The wedding was an event of 
marked social significance. 


J. N. Crutcher in Important Work. 

James N. Crutcher, of First Church, 
Neosho, Mo., is a member of the State Board 
of Charities, which has supervision over 
penal and charitable institutions. He is 
helping in campaigns in various counties in 
the interest of a better care of the inmates 
of almshouses. He is lecturing on “Forgot- 
ten and Forsaken Folks,” “Modern Alms- 
house Construction,” “Proper Care of Pauper 
Population,” and kindred subjects. He is 
also giving the Bliss lectures on “Social Con- 
ditions” in his home church. 

The congregation of First Church, Terre 
Haute, Ind., George Darsie, pastor, deserves 
its heroic loyalty. We 
paragraph from the 
congregation has 


commendation for 
take the following 
church bulletin: “Our 


| Teach Christ 


TO YOUR ADULT AND YOUNG PEO- 
PLE’S CLASSES. The Uniform Les- 
sons for 1914 are based upon the life 
of Christ. This means that the em- 
phasis in the year’s work will be placed 
upon that matchless study. The best 
book on that theme published for young 
people’s and adult classes is Dr. Loa 
E. Scott’s 


“LIFE OF JESUS” 

Why You Should Use This Text: 

1. It is not a study of men’s opin- 
ions of the events of Christ’s life, but 
is a direct study of the Scriptures 
themselves. You cannot use this text 
without your Bible in your hands. 

2. It is positive. There is not a 
skeptical question in this book, It 
speaks with authority. 

3. It is simple and practical. The 
poorest teacher should find it a pleasure 
to instruct a class with this book as 
a basis. 








Your class, whether high school stu- 
dents or grandfathers, will enjoy Dr. 
Scott’s “Life of Jesus.” A new era in 
your work will begin if you take up 
this charming study. 

Per copy, 50c., 40c. in quantities. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700-714 East Fortieth Street, Chicago 
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been meeting some big interest accounts and 
has been rallying splendidly to the same, It 
met a year’s interest on a $5,000 note the 
first of September, as wel] as paid $600 on 
the principal of another note. It paid $853 
interest the first of October. The interest 
on some smaller notes has been met. The 
money has not been borrowed, but raised.” 


A movement toward a larger and more in- 
timate fellowship among members of the con- 
gregation of the University Place Church of 
Christ was begun October 21, when thirteen 
neighborhood gatherings were held at vari- 
ous homes in the University district. The 
attendance averaged over 100 persons at each 
meeting. Dr. and Mrs. Charles S. Medbury 
and representatives of the Sunday-school spent 
a short time at each gathering with a word 
of greeting for the assembled members. 


Under date of September 2, Miss Mary 
Kelly, writing from China, says: “For the 
last two weeks we have almost hourly ex- 
pected to hear that Nanking had been taken 
by the government troops, but the rebels 
still hold out. Dr. Macklin has done the he- 
roic thing again by going out and getting the 
government troops to promise not to allow 
wholesale slaughter when they come in. He 
secured a proclamation to that effect also.” 


The missionaries of the Tibetan Mission 
have recently had a meeting and decided that 
Dr. A, L. Shelton and family and Dr. Hardy 
and wife will proceed at once to Tibet. Mr. 
and Mrs. Baker of Tibet will remain in 
Central China until Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Og- 
den join them. It is reported that the house 
occupied by Mr. and Mrs, Ogden has _ been 
looted by the Tibetans. 


Frank Moore, who recently retired from the 
pastorate of Hillman Street Church, Youngs- 
town, O., because of a threatened breakdown 
in his health, has been chosen director of so- 
cial center work in the public schools of 
Cincinnati, O. Before coming east Mr. 
Moore took special courses in the University 
of Southern California, and in Hiram college. 


Mrs. Princess Long, well and favorably 
known throughout the brotherhood, and who 
was severely hurt in an auto accident during 
the convention at Long Beach, Cal., in August. 
is on the road to complete recovery. Ten 
weeks have elapsed since the accident. Mrs. 
Long is now a resident of Ontario, a suburb 
of Los Angeles. 


Lyon Street Church, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
after a lapse of two years, will again take 
up the exclusive support of Dr. Jennie Cro- 
zier as a missionary in India. Dr. Crozier is 
a member of this congregation, but is now 
studying in a London, Eng., hospital. Her 
new service will begin January 1. The 
woman’s missionary society will bear the ex- 
pense of Dr. Crozier’s work. 


J. J. Tisdall, pastor at Wilson Avenue, 
Columbus, Ohio, reports that on rally day 
at this chureh, Oct. 26, $1,525 was raised 
to apply on the building fund. An attend- 
ance of 750 was aimed for, but 859 persons 
were present. Four additions by letter are 
reported 


The third issue of the “Christian Church 
News,” the new state paper of California, is 
just received. This paper is edited by E. B. 
Ware, and published at Healdsburg, Cal., and 
is an attractive and newsy sheet that should 
be of real service to the California work. 


At the corner stone laying of First Church, 
Fayetteville, Ark., held Oct. 23, N. M. Rag- 
land, pastor there for twenty-three years, 
read an interesting paper on the early history 
of the church. This church was founded by 
Robert Graham 75 years ago. 


L. D. Oliphant and wife, who were ap- 
pointed missionaries of the Foreign Society 
at the last Executive Committee meeting, 
will sail for Japan soon. Mr. Oliphant is a 
graduate of Drake University and has been 
working in Denver, Colo. 


J. E. Davis, pastor at Central, Spokane, is 
leading in a movement for a celebration of 
the establishment of the first Protestant mis- 
sion in the Spokane country, the seventy-fifth 
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anniversary of this event falling in Novem- 
ber of this vear. 


The men of First Church, Youngstown, 0., 
have planned for weekly “good fellowship” 
meetings, to run through the winter. The 
purpose of these meetings will be to afford 
the men of the church an opportunity to 
become acquainted. ; 


During the fiscal year concluding Sept. 30, 
George L. Snively, of Lewistown,  IIl., 
helped to receive 726 members into various 
congregations, and also to secure in cash and 
pledges for church buildings and benevolences 
$403,720. 

The Brotherhood of the Uhrichsville, 0., 
church has been holding meetings in the in- 
terest of better government in the city. It 
is reported that at these meetings “every can 
didate is being thoroughly wrung to see if 
he is dry.” 


The principal feature of the recent meet- 
ing of the Christian Ministers’ Association 
of the Joaquin Valley, Cal., was an address 
by Dr. Harvey O. Breeden of First church, 
Fresno, on “The Minister for This Age.” 


Among the speakers at the convention of 
the Eastern Montana district, held Oct. 21-22 
at Billings, were: L. C. Oberlies, Lincoln, 
Neb.; W. M. Danner, Boston; Floyd A. Bash 
and Mrs. Dr. Selby, Sheridan, Mont. 


As first fruits of the first month in the 
new First Church building at Cedar Rapids, 
la., where Walter M. White ministers, are 
reported 32 persons added to the member- 
ship. : 

The Foreign Society has 300 young men in 
its Bible colleges on the foreign field prepar- 
ing for the Christian ministry. This is one 
for each fifty of the church membership. 


“The United Christian Campaign for Better 
Rockford,” (Ill) began Oct. 16. Evangelist 
Henry Ostrom and helpers are leading. W. 
B. Clemmer ministers at Rockford. 


As an outgrowth of union services held 
during the summer the Congregational and 
Christian churches of Kinsley, Kan., are con- 
sidering uniting their forces. 


Miss Edna V. Eck, of the Congo Mission, 
expects to return to her field in December. 








Do you wish to teach the princi- 
ples of 


Social Service 
to your adult class? If so, you will 
want to use 


The Gospel of 
The Kingdom 


as the basis for your work. This is 
a monthly magazine, edited by Dn 
Josiah Strong. In this little publica- 
tion is given the most vital, timely, 
thought provoking, reverent and satis- 
fying treatment of the big problems of 
the social order that has ever been 
offered to Sunday-schools. Rev. S. G. 
Buckner, pastor at Somerset, Pa.. who 
uses this literature in his great men’s 
class of 150, says it is absolutely the 
best thing published for the men’s 
Bible class. The subscription price— 
50c a year—makes it less expensive 
than the usual adult lesson literature. 
Pastors and church leaders who wish 
to put into their church work new zest 
and inspiration will recognize at once 
the value of starting their classes in 
the study of Social Reform. Send 5e 
in stamps for a single copy of the 
magazine. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700-714 East Fortieth Street, Chicago. 
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, : Chapin, Ill., Rochester rwin 2 wife, =. > Sts ing Gr ty 
She will stop in Belgium for a while to study Pie A pee Seeks aan , aot -¥ — Stamping Ground, Ky., to 
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the French language. El Paso, Tex., Perry J. Rice, pastor; J. H. O. Smith, First, Okla., to Little Rock, 
H. O. Pritchard, Eureka’s new president, Hugh McLellan, evangelist. First. Under consideration. 
has been chosen as one of the preachers at St. Joseph, Ill, B. H. Linville, pastor, Joseph Severance, to Stamping Ground, 
the University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor. preaching; Wallace Tuttle, singing; closed. Ky. 
; ” Ft. Worth, University, Colby D. Hall, pas- Stephen J. Epler, West Liberty, Ia., to Fair- 
C. E. Benlehr, of the mission at Damoh, tor; Ernest C. Mobley, evangelist. field, Neb. 
India, sails November 5, on the S. S. Princess _Palo Pinto, Tex., E. V. Spicer, evangelist; S. T. Burgess, Norfolk, Va., to Charles City, 
Irene of the North German Lloyd Line. 25; closed. Iowa. 
_Bs j : yeh ” Yocum, Tex., A. J. Bush, pastor; Ham and W. B. Wright, Hartford, to Dawson Springs. 
: ge Ber a Se Ramsey, evangelists. Kentucky. 
a te ter Tadie. esas Serre ain ; me Okla., J. M. Miller and C. B. Funk, Frank G. Richard, to Nickerson, Kan. 
sa le i evangelists. C. E. Hunt, to Coleman, Tex. 
Dr. H. L. Willett will preach at Evanston, Danville, Va., A. F. De Gafferelly, pastor, John D. White,'to Haskell, Tex. 
lll., November 9, his theme being “Missions Preaching. ; J. W. Bolton, to Detroit, Tex. 
in the Orient.” Virginia, Mo., J. W. Rogers, pastor, Peter Cope, to Tecumseh, Neb. 
C. &. Mieeiees te ete ; preaching. — m S. B. Culp, to Eagle Mills, N. Y. 
hell, 3 we eg * assisting Geo. A. Camp- Garden City, Mo., T. A. Abbott and Joseph John Hamilton, to Effingham, Kan. 
ell, at Hannibal, Mo., in a week of decision Gaylor, evangelists. D. Park Chapman, to Taylorstown, Pa. 
services. Easton, Mo., Granville Snell, evangelist. 
eee Edmond, Okla., W. G. Scates, pastor; Os- RESIGNATIONS. 
EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. car Ingold, evangelist. L. O. Ferguson, Petaluma, Cal. 
Joplin, Mo., First, G. J. Chapman, pastor; W est Frankfort, Ill., Major Griffith, pastor, D. J. Elsea, Blandinsville, il. Will discon- 
J. Meacham and C. E. Wagner, evangel- preaching. . tinue =o, to take up farming. 
ists: 23: closed - : ‘ i Ind., = Bey K. Huber, pastor; O. R. W. Lilley, Keokuk, Ia. Resignation not 
"Madisonville, Ky ‘ode astor: |: lozena, evangelist. accepted. Has consented to continue work. 
eee en cies, = Getem Baetors = ‘Sidney, Neb, H. M. Mitchell, pastor; A. Frank M. Bare, Mesa, Ariz, Will take up 
Lexington ill Ww H Storm, pastor; F J. Hollingsworth, evangelist. , salesmanship in Phoenix, Ariz. 
B. 1 homas and wife “ evangelists : 64: closed. Dana, Ind., A. iL. Martin, evangelist. F. 8S. White, Elwood, Neb. 
‘Clinton, IIL, Ralph V. Callaway, astor, Marshall, Mo., T. L. Read, pastor; C. M. \. T. Felix, Artesia, Cal. 
preaching. a I es o ’ Hughes, evangelist. W. T. Walker, Robinson, Il. 
Barnes, Kan., W. Ellis, pastor; Ozro D. Bandana, Ky., J. W. Holsapple, evangelist. 8. Earl Childers, Dean Avenue, Spokane, 
Thomas, evangelist. os Kan., E. T. McFarland, pastor, Wash. Will become superintendent of mis- 
onticello. | ’ Roshorouch. evan- Preaching: sions in the Inland Empire. 
ae Ill., J. F. Rosborough, evan St. Louis, Compton Heights, Clifford A. Pasa. 

“Ginn 2. 2 & Bink pastor Cole, — preaching; Harry terms singing. NEW BUILDINGS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 
a * SB: agg ; gham, Kan., Dan. E. Smith, pastor, _ ona: , 
preaching; W. E. M. Hackleman, singing. ee Kan., Dan. & ma, pastor Erie, Ill., church building repainted and 

East St. Louis, W. T. Brooks, and A. A. P we ne. ‘ , improvements made. 
Bailey, evangelists Poseyville, Ind. G. W. Porter, pastor, Flanagan, IIl., will begin excavation for new 
‘Hudson, Il., Osceola MeNemar, evangelist. rg po -<: “— T. M building at’ once. ee 
+ i re 4 B. Phi aa irand Junction, Colo., Jasper T. Moses, joes “Ve 7 ae ee ’ F 
Indianapoli , Central, A. B. 1 hilputt, Pas- pastor; Percy G. Cross, evangelist. _ Norman, Okla., First, will remodel hotel 

tor; John E. Pounds, evangelist. To begin Washington, D. C.. H. Street, H. F. Lutz into church building. 
Nov. 19. wt a On, DB. UL.» Hl. Hwee, Et. 2. Se, Belding, Mich. ,$700 mortgage on building 
Rock Island, Tll., Memorial, M. E. Chatley, P#Stor, preaching. — burned. 
pastor, preaching; Mrs. Katherine Scherubel, Kingsville, Tex., building completed and 
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singing. money provided for. 
Ill., S. E. Fisher, evangelist. Walter M. White, First, Cedar Rapids, to Norwood, O., work on new $30,000 Sunday- 


Princeton, 
Tacoma, Wash., 
tor; A. L. Crim, evangelist. 


Central, J. S. Raum, pas- Third, Philadelphia. Under consideration. 
Claude C. Jones to Phoenix, Ariz. fer, pastor. 


school plant in rapid progress. C. R. Stauf- 
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THOMAS CURTIS CLARK, Editor 
Our New Weekly For Adult and Young People’s Classes 


It Grips and Holds! Why? 


The Conquest is an attractive paper. Gripping serials and short stories have a place 
in each issue. 

The Conquest is an up-to-date paper. The articles used are not moss-grown. A 
striking feature of the paper is the illustrated Modern Science page. 

The Conquest is a useful paper in the work of the church. Its “Conquest Bible Class” 
is unsurpassed. Its Christian Endeavor and Prayer Meeting columns are vital and suggestive. 

The Conquest is a newsy paper. Its news is not merely small talk of Sunday-school 
attendance, contests, etc., but real news that builds up and helps. 
































Like all Publications of the Bethany System, ‘‘The Conquest’’ is Produced 
‘‘Not for Profits, but for Character Building’’ 


Disciples Publication Society = 700-714 E. 40th St., Chicago 
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GOD’S INVINCIBLES IN LIFE’S 
CONQUESTS." 
By A. Z. CONRAD. 
SEPULCHRES AND SUCCESSORS. 

Ihe King is dead! Long live the King 
The echo of the mournful dirge has not died 
away before we hear the stirring strains of 
victorious march. Such is life as we see it. 
Does it seem cold and heartless? But is it? 
It is pot to sepulchres but to successors that 
the world must look for progress. Kings die, 


but kingdoms remain. ‘lhe lament for a lost 
leader must not lose sight of the fact of a 
living nation. After Moses, what? Who 
could take the place of that fearless medi- 
ator’? No one! No one ever did! There 


are no duplicate men. There are worthy suc- 
cessors and the new man has the new task. 
The greatest compliment to Moses was that 
his work was so well done that another 
Moses was not needed. Moses’ grave was of 
far less concern than was Israel’s greatness. 
A man’s real monument is found in the 
momentum which he has given to a great 
cause. 
HUMAN PILLARS. 

God rests his great causes on human pil- 
lars. The withdrawal of one support is in- 
variably followed by the transfer of the 
cause to new shoulders. God’s introdtictions 
are usually surprises. The majority of the 
world’s great leaders did not reveal the secret 
of their power until divinely introduced. 
Providence uncovers the veins of gold in the 


mines of manhood. The inauguration of a 
new movement has invariably called for a 
new man. God is never without reserves. 


Broken ranks are quickly filled. Worthy 
causes have never been without great advo- 
cates. When a standard bearer falls a new 
hand prevents the banner from trailing in 


the dust. Pisgah’s secret was the people’s 
despair. Doubtless the tongues that had 


lashed the living leader were noisiest in 

lament when he was lost. The knell of doom 

had not sounded because the weary and worn 

champion of emancipation had been called 

home, though they probably thought so. 
FROM PILGRIMAGE TO CAMPAIGN, 

“Now therefore, arise, go over this Jordan, 
thou and all this people, unto the land which 
I do give to them, even to the children of 
Israel.” Who is thus addressed? A man 
eighty-three years young! His name was 
first Hoshea, which means, “salvation.” But 
he had learned to gear into the Infinite 


powet He had linked himself with Jehovah 
and now his name is Jehoshua, which means, 
“Jehovah’s salvation.” The name was later 
contracted to Joshua. Forty years old when 


the oppressed people of Israel set out on the 
emancipation-pilgrimage, he had witnessed all 


the cruelties of Egyptian slavery. A_ boy- 
hood and early manhood of slavery had not 
broken his spirit. \ witness to the marvels 


of Divine revelation in repeated debiverances, 
he had come to be a man of mighty faith in 
the Eternal. In the hour of battle Moses had 
discovered in this stalwart man the qualities 
of generalship and he had already com 
manded a campaign against the enemy He 
was chairman of the committee sent on a 
tour of inspection of Canaan and returned 
with an honest report ot the delights, 
dangers and difficulties ahead, and with an 
earnest courageous appeal to undertake the 


conquest of the land He was every inch a 
soldier, and a soldier was now needed. 
Ability must have opportunity. Cireum- 
stances do not make the man but furnish an 
arena upon which he can reveal his powet 
and prowess The shuttle may not be 


thrown until the threads in the loom are 
parted yet the parting of the threads cannot 
make the web, independently of the shuttle. 
rhe important thing is to know when the 
shuttle is to be thrown and throw it through 
Che hawser must be thrown at just the right 
moment to be seized and fastened 
COMMISSIONED FOR CONQUES 

The first stirring word he hears is 

Note International Uniform Sunday- 
school lesson for Nov. 23, 1913. Scriptures 
Joshua 1:1-0 





“Arise!” The business of his life will not 
be instruction, exhortation, the giving of the 
law. That had been done. His business will 
be to command. He is to be a man of action, 
making application of the great principles 
which Israel had already received from 
Moses. He is summoned to a sublime task. 
He is to be the guiding spirit through whom 
the ancient promise will become a realized 
fact in the occupancy of the Land of Canaan. 
The very first command was to undertake the 
impossible. The swollen Jordan was impass- 
able. A disciplined army could not be safely 
taken across in the face of an enemy, much 
less a great nation of people. Yet the com- 
mand is unqualified, unconditional. “Arise! 
Go over Jordan! Thou and all this people.” 
A lesser man would have doubted the reality 
and the reliability of the communication re- 
ceived. Only a transcendent faith would re- 
spond to an appeal like that. It is note- 
worthy that God’s commands are accom- 
panied with a communication of power from 
himself which enables his obedient children, 
unappalled, undaunted, to face the difficult 
and the seemingly impossible. Evidence 
that a communication is Divine is the result: 
ant empowering, almost to a supernatural 
extent, of the recipient of the revelation. 
POWER TO POSSESS. 

“Every place that the sole of your foot 
shall tread upon, that have I given unto 
you.” Here is the great law of human and 
Divine partnership. They could never earn 
the Land of Promise. It was the gift of God. 
But even God’s gifts are made available 
through human co-operation and effort. The 
best things of life are not earned, they are 
won. The distinction is striking. After we 
have done our utmost we are yet indebted to 
God for everything we enjoy. Nature 
abounds in illustrations. The gold in the 
mine is the gift of God, but the mine must 
be worked. The harvests are the gifts of 
God through sunshine and fountain, but they 
are never gathered without seed-sowing and 
reaping laboriously. The trophy won at 
the game is not earned by the athlete, it is 
won. Eternal life is never earned, it is won. 
It costs to appropriate Divine gifts. Eternal 
life which is the gift of God is only made 
available through surrender and self-sacrifice, 
through heroic devotion to holy ideals, 
through unremitting efforts to overthrow and 
overcome evil in the heart. Even Eden must 
be cultivated or its rewards forfeited. 
Heaven itself will not be merely a state of 
selfish enjoyment but its delights will de- 
mand true spiritual appropriation. Canaan 
was to be possessed through conquest. Until 
the feet of the invading army stood on the 
promised territory it could not be theirs. 
Faith is no substitute for applied energy. 
Even the manna had to be gathered. 


YESTERDAY AND TODAY. 

‘As I said unto Moses.” The permanence 
of promise is emphasized. The value of the 
study of history is a discovery of the ground 
and basis of hope for today and tomorrow. 
We may linger with the past only long 
enough to be inspired for present and future 
undertakings. Our God is an unchangeable 
God. His covenant is everlasting. The great 
principles, whether in the mechanical, moral, 
or spiritual world never change. All modern 
inventions are simply applications of prin- 
ciples which are as old and unchanging as 
eternity. New laws find new application. 
rhe fulfillment of a promise may be long in 
being realized, but the promise of God never 
loses its force. The arm of the Infinite is 
never weakened and never lowered. He who 
wrought miracles can, when occasion re- 
quires, manifest the same power today. The 
promises of God are sure, enduring forever. 
Unnumbered multitudes attest to the fact 
that God actually does things in answer to 
prayer. If He has in the past, He will in 
he future, hence, we can appeal with con- 
fidence and be positively assured that the ex- 
periences of yesterday will find repetition 
under similar conditions today. 

PREVAILING PURPOSE. 
“No man shall stand before thee,” literally, 
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“No man shall set himself against thee,” 
that is, in successful opposition. Nothing is 
impossible that God commands. In present- 
day reform we have the encouraging testi- 
mony of history that God Almighty has 
never commanded any undertaking he has 
not led his children through. With respect 
to the White Slave Traffic and the Liquor 
Traffic men are continually saying, “Let it 
be regulated, it cannot be exterminated.” 
God says nothing of the kind. He speaks to 
every reformer of today and says, “No man 
shall set himself against thee successfully.” 
Again of many evils we hear, “It has come 
to stay.” Nothing has come to stay but God 
and truth. Nothing is inevitable that God 
conde mns. 


LOYALTY. 


Guarantees of promise rest upon a twofold 
loyalty, the loyalty of God to us, and of us 
to God. “I will not fail thee,” literally, ”! 
will not be weak toward thee.” What a fine 
shade of meaning we find here. He had just 
demanded the impossible. It would require 
an appropriation of more than human power. 
The appropriableness of Divine power is in- 
timated. “I will not be weak toward thee.” 
Our commission invariably implies the co- 
operation of Jehovah. One of the tragedies 
of life is human disloyalty. There are scores 
of men wrecked financially and morally be- 
cause they have been abandoned in the hour 
of their need. Desertion is despicable, but 
how often it is practiced. Every great cause 
suffers for the lack of dependable men. The 
call today, pathetic, persistent, is for de- 
pendable disciples. 

FACING THE FUTURE FEARLESSLY. 

“Be strong and of a good courage,” liter- 
ally, “Be strong and vigorous.” Strength 
does not result from mere exertion or action. 
There is a reason for it. The very promises 
of ‘God have power to awaken courage. 
Granted an arm strong enough and a love 
deep enough there is nothing to fear. Cour- 
age is impossible without confidence. But 
the appeal here is to moral stamina. “That 
thou mayest observe to do according to all 
the law.” Many a general has courage to 
lead his army to battle who is afraid to 
kneel down at his bedside in the presence of 
one of his captains. Confessing is greater 
than commanding. Witnessing requires more 
bravery than warring. 

DISASTROUS DEVIATION. 


“Turn not to the right hand or to the left 
that thou mayest prosper whithersoever thou 
goest.” Godliness is profitable for two 
worlds. Honesty is the best policy and it is 
also the best principle. Allegiance to the 
law of God assures the continuance of the 
love of God. A life of vacillation is a life of 
vexation. It only takes a slight deviation 
of the magnetic needle to belie the heavens 
and wreck the ship. God can do nothing 
with a fraction of a man. Joshua was to 
observe to do according to, not a part, but 
all the law. “The Lord thy God is with thee 
whithersoever thou goest.” There is a defi- 
nite relation between piety and prosperity. 
The fact that many prosper without piety 
by no means proves that devotion to truth 
and duty is a handicap. Transient successes 
are not prosperity in its best sense. All true 
prosperity has in it an element of perma- 
nency. Futhermore it carries with it a soul 
satisfaction which never obtains from mere 
acquisition. Real prosperity is a development 
rather than an acquisition. It is an unfold- 
ing rather than an ingathering. Nothing but 
companionship with God will make a man 
invincible in the presence or insidious foes. 
We are in an enemy’s country and no for- 
tress but the Everlasting Arms can prevent 


successful invasion. A sense of the presence 
of God empowers and calms. The gladdest 
thought is that of available Divinity. The 
conquest of Canaan is a true type of world 
conquest. The Church of God is bound to 


win. All the powers of earth and Hell will 
fail to stand before a courageous, God-ac- 
companied, Christ-enthroned Church. The 
fight is on. Good can never compromise 
with evil. The holiness of God, like the sun- 
light of heaven, is an opponent of everything 
corrupting and degrading. Fear is failure in 
the seed. Courage is victory half won. Prac- 
tice the presence of God and power which 
promises prosperity is yours. 
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We are the moral and religious representa- 
is allowable to use illus- 
trations taken from military and _ political 
life, but these illustrations must not be un- 
derstood to exhaust the meaning of our rela- 
tion to Christ. We are ambassadors of 
Christ when we announce in the proper way 
religious truth. Let us beware lest we look 
upon our mission as that of a representative 
of Caesar. The kingdom of Christ is not built 
upon the ruins of human hopes. 

Sanctified in Truth. 

The sanctified person is one who is fit by 
motive and training for his work. “Beware of 
the over-pious ignoramus and the one badly 
trained,” said the Jewish wise man. “The 
chief thing is not learning, but the deed.” 
Pious ignorance has wrought much mischief in 
the world. The disciple who truly represents 
Jesus spares no pains to equip himself for 
what he is to do. He is not deceived by tem- 
porary success. It is one thing to see the 
evils with which we are afflicted; it is an- 
other to provide a remedy. 

For the Sake of All. 

The church is not a private establishment. 
All who name the name of Christ and unite 
with their fellow believers in worship and ser- 
vice must expect to have their motives and 
their conduct examined by critical eyes. 
They profess to have a great faith. Their 
confession that Christ is their Master com- 
mits them to definite obligations to all the 


tives of Christ. It 
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world. If the Pope demands submission to 
his authority, we ask him how that will 
affect the church in its larger mission. Of the 


high churchman we ask what is of universal 
validity in his idea of churehly practices. 
What do our denominational shibboleths sig- 
nify when we face the needs of the world? It 
is in order to inquire whether the demand for 
the practical in the teaching of the church 
comes from those who have a wide vision or 
from those who are moved by personal and 
local consideration. To represent Christ to 
the world is the business of great souls. He 
who knows the mind of Christ is able to say 
with George Eliot, “The great lesson of life 
is tolerance.” To be intolerant in advocating 
the fundamental truth of Christianity is to 
misrepresent Christ about as completely as it 
is possible to misrepresent him 
Separation from Unrighteousness. 

If the good people with whom you associ- 
ate do not know of the evil in your life, the 
had people whom you denounce know it well 
The lawless element know of your defiance of 
law. Even when you repent, they hold up to 
you your past and ask by what process of 
reasoning you have arrived at the notion that 
vou are better than the men you condemn. 
The selfishness which -you tell yourself is ab- 
sorption in duty is well known to the man 
whom you are scolding for the sin of drunken- 
Naming your avarice economy does 
not change its character in the eyes of the 
man whom you have injured by it. The 
cruelties of your greed remain cruelties and 
are known to be such by your victims in 
spite of your attempt to pass them off as 
discipline. The tumult and shouting of the 
religious meeting are poor substitutes for 
faith, and they deceive no one. If we have 
been unrighteous, the world is slow to accept 
at its face value our profession of repentance 
while we cling to the advantages gained by 
unrighteousness. Sincerity and fair dealing 
distinguish the disciple. There ‘- tremen- 
dous power in the upright life. The poor 
wretches whose passions rule them with a 
rod of iron have no hope unless they have be- 
fore them examples of self-control. In a time 
of general laxitv of morals. the few who see 
clearly and act from the highest motives are 
the salt of the earth. 





ness. 


These momentary upliftings of the soul to 
God, in shop and factory, in street and rail- 
vay, keep the soul from hardening and make 
it responsive to the words of God.—Cosmo 


Gordon Lang. 
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GREAT REVIVAL HYMNS NO. 2 


JUST OFF THE PRESS. Every department of Church and Sunday School provided for, also a number 
of special solos, duets, male quartets, choruses, etc. Will be used this coming season in the 
BILLY SUNDAY MEETINGS and by other leading evangelists. 
Returnable copy for examination on request, together with catalogue of all our publications. 
Also ask how to obtain our new music at half price. 


THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY, —] 16 W. Washington St., CHICAGO. ILL. 











Thomas Curtis Clark, Editor. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 


700-714 East Fortieth Street, Chicago. | 





CHURCH SOCIETIES double their 


: money _ selling 

Valentine’s new Absorbent Dust Brushes, Dust Mops, 

and Dusters. Not sold in stores. Agents and so- 

ogg write. VALENTINE MFG. COMPANY, Urbana, 
nio. 





ual of several hundred 

terse, pointed, appropriate Prayers for 
use in Church, Prayer Meetings, Young 
People’s Society, Sunday Schools, Mis- 
sionary, Grace and Sentence Prayers. 
ee of How and What to Pray in 
ublic 7 covered by model, sug- 
gestive and devout Prayers. Vest PEL 
Size, 128 pages, Cloth 25c, Morocco 85e, 
postpaid: stamps taken; Agts Wanted, 
EO, W. NOBLE, Lakeside Bidg, Chicago 
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Why Divide Your Order 


For Sunday School Supplies 


Among several publishers, when you’ can 
furnish your school from top to bottom with 


THE BETHANY SYSTEM 
in a single order? 

AVOID DELAYS and ERRORS. 

Send TODAY for Bulletin and order blank. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700-714 East Fortieth St., Chicago. 
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Far Sounding 
FOR CHURCH Durable 
AND SCHOOL Catalogue Free. 
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COMMUNION 
SERVICE 


“Noiseless” 
ioned Trays with a 
new Short Glass. 
Trays interlock. All 
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glasses well spaced. 

25 and 36 size 
trays. Outfits sent 
on trial. 


COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
20 E. Randolph St., Dept. T, Chicago. 
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Safe As Government 


Yielding Greater 
Bonds Returns 


6% Farm Mortgages 


For my investors I have loaned 
more than $1,400,000 without the 
loss of a penny of principal or 
interest. 


























Write today for booklet E, Letters 
of Recommendation and List of 
Mortgages $300, $400, $500, $600, 
$800, $1,000, $1,500, and upwards. 


CHARLES E. COLEMAN 


Manager of Estates 
Farm Mortgage Investments 


542 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 












WE READ and clip for you daily everythi 
printed in the current country a 
| city press of America pertaining to the subject of 
particular interest to you. 
NEWSPAPERS conta.n many items daily 
- which would inform you ex- 
clusively of where you can secure new business, an 
order or a contract; where a new store has been 
started, a new firm incorporated or a contraet is te 
be let. A daily press clipping service means mere 
business 


FOR YOU. Send Stamp for Bookfet 





THE CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING CO. 


1109 167 W. Washingten St., Chieage, U. S. A. 
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large amounts by 
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being raised in 


| Is 
which ship to us all 


churches 


OLD NEWSPAPERS, BOOKS, 
MAGAZINES OR WASTE PAPER 


This is a splendid plan to raise church 
money or pay off the church debt; 
and it is the long-sought “something 
out of nothing” plan, as the material 
is usually thrown away. 


Write us at once for information and prices. 
THE WESTERN PAPER STOCK CO., 
1452-60 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 
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Big Values in Slightly Used New Typewriters 


The Fox Typewriter is a beautifully finished, high grade, Visible 
writer, with a light touch and easy action and extreme durability. 
It has a tabulator, back spacer, two-color ribbon, stencil cutter, 
ecard holder, interchangeable platens and carriages, 


If our typewriter does not suit you after a ten days’ free trial 
send it back at our expense. ] 
trial you can pay us a little down and the balance monthly or in 
all cash, just as you prefer. 
offer, and it is open to any reader of The Christian Century. 
Write for Special Proposition to Ministers. 


We are making a special offer on a lot 
writers that have been very slightly 
These are not second-hand nor rebuilt, and could scarcely 
be told from new by any one. 
ten days’ trial. 
tion The Christian Century 


is fully auto- 
sent out complete with fine metal cover and hard- 


If you wish to buy it after 


There is no “red tape” tied to this 


of Fox Visible Type- 
used for demonstration pur- 


Low price—easy payment terms— 
Write for full particulars and be sure and men- 





FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1111-1161 Front Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Bethany System of Sunday School Literature 





Don’t Cheat Your School 


This is written only for pastors who feel some measure of responsibility for 
the quality of literature going into the hands of their Sunday School scholars. 

And, no doubt, all pastors who read the Christian Century are of that sort. 
Their point of view is that of religious education. The Sunday School to them is 
more than an aggregation of units brought together each week to go through a 
certain formal program—calling the roll, ‘‘doing’’ the lesson, ‘‘taking up the 
pennies,’’ asking for birthday money, and telling the children to be sure to ‘‘have 
a good lesson’’ next Sunday! 

The Sunday School is to them rather THE CHURCH STUDYING THE WORD 
OF ETERNAL TRUTH, and developing in minds and hearts the spirit of the 
Christian religion. It is, indeed, the Church’s best chance to guarantee Christly 
men and women in the next generation, as well as in this. 

To pastors who hold this high ideal of the work of the Sunday School, the’ 
matter of literature becomes a most vital one. Second only to the influence of the 
teacher in the life of the pupil is that of the literature upon which the scholars 
feed their minds and souls. And,in many cases, we are sure the influence of the 
literature comes first. 

Roosevelt declares that one of the strongest influences that moulded his early 
life was a child’s paper he subscribed for, and which he valued highly. Are not 
your children and youths just as likely to be so influenced? 

ARE YOU WELL ACQUAINTED WITH THE LITERATURE YOU ARE 
USING IN YOUR SCHOOL? or would you, in ordering, ask for so many ‘‘blue 
quarterlies,’’ so many ‘‘green quarterlies,’’ as actually some persons have done? 

If you are alert to the responsibility upon you as the leader in religious educa- | 
tion in your church, by all means secure samples of all systems published, and see 
to it that your school uses the literature that it finds to be the most up-to-date, most 


virile, and BEST ADAPTED TO CHARACTER BUILDING. 


Disciples Publication Soeiety - Chicago 








“Dot for Profits, but for Character Building” 












